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KXCiTJSll  l\\TXTTX(i.^ 

often  wondered  tliat  no  compel ent  ])on  lins  done  for 
Miiglisli  ]);iintin<>  wliat  tlio  <>*arridoiis,  (‘liaianiip^  \  asari  lias 
(lone  for  the  Italian  Siiluiol  ;  or  t!ie  still  more  rich  and  d('li<:;ht.- 
fill  volumes  of  8ir  AV’^illiam  Sterlinj^  for  the  Spanish.  Sir 
Oliurlos  Kastlake,  too,  has  introdnci'd  ns,  in  ])leasant  and  siii2^;^es- 
tivo  criticism,  to  the  schools  of  Umbria,  h'loren(‘e,  Tadiia,  and 
Venice;  and  Ku^lerand  Waa^en  have  made  ns  familiar  with  the 
pfoiiis  of  the  galleries  of  Kiirope  and  their  illustrious  (h'sigiu'rs  ; 
but  Knglisli  painting  and  painters  have  received,  for  the  most 
part,  only  neglect.  It  is  remarkable  that  J\iigh*r,  in  his  great 
work,  only  devotes  thirteen  jiages  to  the  old  Knglish  School,  and 
the  idea  is  far  enough  from  dissipation,  from  the  mimls  of  most 
continental  painters  and  critics,  that  hhigland  is  altogidluT  un¬ 
worthy  of  any  name  or  place  in  the  history  of  art.  The  tirst 
Exhibition  in  Paris,  indeed,  did  a  little  to  disabuse  the  ciitics 
there  and  the  examiners,  of  false  impressions;  and  we  bidieve 
it  was  eonceded  that  in  modern  painting,  Avhile  Uranci*,  of 
course,  must  oecupy  the  first  place,  hhigland  was  indisjmtably 
second.  AVe  therefore  receive  the  volumes  of  the  3lessrs. 
Eedgrave  with  great  ])leasnre,  and  feel  that  they  form  a  work 
long  wanted  ;  for  the  most  part,  they  seem  to  us  executcal  with 
great  patience  ;  the  criticisms  are  frequently  very  able,  and, 
considering  that  sects  among  painters  arc  quite  as  bitter  and 

*E  A  Century  of  Painters  of  the  PnyJixh  School;  with  Critical  Xofice^i 
of  their  and  an  Account  of  the  Croyress  of  Art  m  Kngland. 

hy  hichard  Uedgrave,  11. A.  (Surveyor  of  Her  Maji'sty’s  Pictures, 
and  Inspcetor-treneral  for  Art),  and  Sauiucl  Itedgrnve.  d’wo 
volumes.  Sniitli  and  Khler. 

2.  Thoughts  on  (ireat  Painters.  Ey  J.  P.  Ikivis,  I’aiiiter.  Long¬ 
mans. 
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s>tron^ly  markcil  as  elscwhcro,  we  must  say  there  are  lew  traces 
that  leave  up<m  the  miiul  of  the  reader  any  unpleasant  impres¬ 
sions  of  harshness  or  of  unkindness.  We  believe  they  are  the 
only  volumes  wliich  can  present  any  claim  as  representinir  the 
hi>torv  of  the  fonus  of  English  painting,  to  take  a  place  by  the 
^ille  of  those  noble  repertories  of  criticism  and  biograpliv  to 
which  we  have  referrtxl, — the  works  of  Vasari,  Eanri,  and  Ster¬ 
ling.  In  point  of  romantic  interest,  the  stories  of  English 
painters,  of  course,  cannot  ^vic  with  those  of  the  great  old  coti- 

linental  masters ;  the  circumstances  in  which  they  wroimht 
•  •  •  *  ^ 
were  so  ditlerent  to  the  plain  prosaic  texture  of  our  iiKxlerii 

days  ;  however,  those  times  looked  to  them,  without  doubt,  to 
us,  they  are  haloed  round  by  a  strange,  gorgeous  mist  and 
cloud  of  unreality  and  romance.  The  worship  the  groat 
painter  was  able  to  command,  not  only  from  admiring  multi¬ 
tudes,  but  from  courts,  priuces,  kings,  emperors,  and  jx>jk's  ;  his 
essential  work,  regarded  bv  all  men  as  necessary  to  emlxxlv 
and  complete  their  conceptions  of  religion  ;  his  trayellings  to 
and  fro  to  ^et  up  some  tear-compelling  loyeliness.  or  awe-inspir¬ 
ing  maie^tv  over  the  altar,  or  in  the  shrine  of  some  obscure 
village  churcli  or  mona^tory  wealthy  enough,  liowever,  or  dis- 
iOMd  to  spend  its  little  luxirds  upon  the  fascinations  of  the 
canvas  ;  his  life  in  more  stately  monasteries,  and  rich  palatial 
abbi  vs,  making  the  cloisters  all  alive  and  aglow  with  the 
mythic  stories  of  its  })atron  saint  or  founder  ;  his  lonely  wan- 
<lerings  in  search  of  beauty  through  the  strange  scenes  of  the 
Europe  of  that  day  ;  then  his  life  in  cities  and  in  the  palaces  ut 
j)rinces  or  kings  :  the  object  of  the  rival  struggles  and  claims 
oi'  the  statoly  masters  of  the  thrones  of  Europe,  like  Tope 
»Iuliu<,  or  h'rancis  1.,  or  (  liarles  V.,  or  Henry  VllE,  who  coii- 
tindul  for  the  possession  in  their  court  of  the  great  masters  ot 
the  pencil — the  men  able  to  make  colours  and  forms  shilt  over 
their  cunvaso — as  imperial  there  as  were  the  holders  oi  the 
sceptres  wlio  wt're  juoud  to  hail  them  as  their  friends.  Hie 
history  ot  Ihiglish  art  knows  nothing  of  all  this  :  lias  no  such 
jdeasant  and  (lelightful  stories  to  tell ;  the  only  one  ot  them 
all  who  approached  this  kind  of  treatment  is  the  one  whoso 
works,  we  venture  to  say,  amongst  great  artists,  arc  ot  least 
value — the  (.'hcstertield  of  the  canvas,  the  gentleman  usher  ot 
the  pallet  and  the  pencil,  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence.  Hv  >va8 
honoured  to  receive  the  most  distinguished  friendship  and 
regards  ot  llie  Prince  lu'gent,  and  afterwards  of  (ieorgel^•» 
and  as  tlie  painter  of  the  portraits  of  the  sovereigns,  and  great 
plenijxitentiaries,  and  soldiers,  in  the  congress  settling  the 
lerms  ot  the  peace  of  Europe,  upon  the  abdication  and  tall  ot 
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Xaix'loon.  ho  was  tavourod  to  rivoivo  diamond  snuff- K>xos,  and 
onlors  ot‘  merit  from  om^vrors  and  kinirs  ;  but  this  was  all  an  ae- 
cidont.  and  gratitude  to  Kurland,  and  respivt  to  the  Knglish 
sovereiiTU  wore,  we  suspect,  nuioii  strongi'r  motives  than  homai^> 
either  to  the  painter  or  to  his  art.  Xo;  Kn^laud  cannot  nvite 
such  a  story  in  the  history  of  painting  as  the  i^reat  scluxds 
which  have  preceiUnl  her.  AVe  sup|K’>se  that  romance  and  ^lory 
will  rather  gild  the  lives  of  her  civil  engineers  and  manufac- 
turi'is :  inorein  cr,  the  English  School  has  not  only  fallen  ujxni 
an  epoch  of  the  world  when,  iti  popular  estimation,  the  lino 
arts  limp  along  far  in  the  rear  of  science  :  but,  as  the  very  title 
of  the  volumes  K'fore  us  implies,  it  is  but  a  century  old.  Wo 
had  painters  of  a  kind  as  early  as  the  tiftoimth  century ;  but 
wc  suppose  that  the  extremest  nationality  will  agree  with  us, 
that,  on  the  whole,  the  less  said  about  those  old,  early,  wainscot, 
and  panel  painters  the  better  ;  and  of  later  times,  many  whose 
paintings  curiously,  and  sometimes  even  powerfully  arrest  the 
eve,  and  adorn  the  walls  of  our  galleries,  are  not  ours  ;  Hans 
Holbein,  Vanderdoort,  Zucchero,  Andrew  Hiepenboeck,  and  the 
names  of  many  others,  occur  in  the  history  of  English  painting 
as  favoured  masters  in  our  island,  but  they  were  foreigners ; 
and  Kubens  was  here  for  twelve  months,  and  Vandyke  and 
Kneller  not  otily  came  hero,  but  for  a  long  time  ruhnl  the 
suffrages  of  fashion,  created  the  sentimental,  allegorical,  mytho- 
loirical,  nonsensical  school ;  reaped  a  large  harvest  of  royal 
smiles,  and  substantial  fortunes  ;  but  all  this  cannot  be  said  to 
belong  fairly  to  the  history  of  English  painting.  Hogarth’s 
master,  Sir  tlamcs  'riiornhill,  shows  us,  by  all  that  remains  of 
Ins  achievements,  that  he  had  very  contentedly  settled  himself 
down  to  earn  his  guineas  in  the  school  which  inspired  the  stair¬ 
cases  of  Verrio,  and  the  g^xldesses  of  Kneller  ;  it  was  that 
pupil  of  liis  'who  created  so  many,  and  such  turbulent  scones  in 
the  household,  where  his  eyes  wore  wandering  too  constantly 
alter  the  steps  of  Jane  Thornhill,  the  great  painter’s  pretty 
daughter,  and  whom  he  was  inspired  to  make  his  wife  by  a  run- 
Jtovav  niarriaw,  the  lieavv  brijxht,  shrewd-oved,  but  some- 
at  loutish-looking,  youth;  it  was  ho,  we  believe,  who  was 
destined  to  make  that  sudden  and  complete  spring  from  all  the 
associations  and  prejudices  belonging  to  what  they  chose  to  call 
lirt  in  his  day,  and  really  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the  English 
Miool  of  Painting. — Hogarth  was,  }>crhaps,  more  the  I’ielding 
than  the  Thackeray  of  the  canvas;  plenty  of  feeling — that 
Iboling  wliicli  comes  out  of  clear,  hard,  but  not  unsympathetic 
1^'t’ception,  is  found  in  all  his  j>aintings  ;  and  the  eye  watching 
the  liner  points, — looking,  for  instance,  into  the  unnoticed  aiul 
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almost  iinnoticciible  bits  of  any  of  the  canvases  of  tlio  JA/r- 
rlfi(/rs  f)  la  Minh\  or  the  Ta'o  Appmificos — will  see  bow  feeling 
fillt‘(l  in  every  eircumstance  ;  but  that  was  not  an  age  of  tender 
])atbos.  They  were  a  coarse,  beer-drinking,  Ix'ef-ealing  race; 
and  the  s])irit  which  presided  over  the  easel  of  llogarlli  was 
the  same  which  dictated  the  dilemmas  of  Parson  Adams,  or 
.loseph  Andrews;  the  dissolutenesses  of  Tom  doncs,  or  the  in¬ 
consistencies  of  Philosopher  Square ;  but  it  was  a  return  to 
nature.  It  is  only  the  repetition  of  an  everlasting  truism  to 
say  tliat  Hogarth  studied  nature;  made  Xature  his  directress 
and  teacher  ;  nor  should  wc  repeat  a  criticism  so  obvious,  were 
it  not  also  to  say,  that  we  believe  the  tutelary  genius  ot‘ 
Hogarth  has,  on  the  whole,  been  the  pervading  spirit  of  the 
Knglish  School.  No  doubt  instances  may  be  cited,  perliaps 
eminent  instances,  of  men  who  have  attained  to  eminence 
amongst  us  almost  by  their  very  departure  from  nature;  but 
this  has  not  been  tlie  rule.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  was  perpe¬ 
tually  attempting  to  reach  the  elevated  tones  and  colours  of 
nature,  not  fancy.  Wilson,  we  believe,  in  a  still  more  eminent 
degree,  sought  to  glorify  his  canvases  by  seeking  out  tin'  subtle 
lights  and  concealed  ways  of  nature,  (lainsborough,  in  a  most 
eminent  manner,  amidst  the  broken  stones  and  bits  of  coal  in 
liis  studio,  sought  more  than  a  mere  imitative  rendering  ;  and  of 
him  it  may  especially  bo  said,  that  he  has  made  the  meanest, 
and  tlie  most  common-place  scenes,  the  baidvs  of  roadsides,  the 
reeds,  rushes,  and  broad-leafed  ferns  on  the  margin  of  brooks, 
to  startle  with  wonder  at  their  beauty.  Wild  as  seem  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  Fuseli,  the  Italians,  who  saw  liim  studying  in  the 
Sistine  Fha])el,  said,  “  P»ehold  !  ^lichael  Angelo  is  come  again  !” 
If  they  spoke  the  language  of  exaggeration,  tliev  did  so  from 
the  pereeptio!!  that  lie  was  governing  his  genius  by  the  same 
principles  which  made  the  art  of  Michael  Angelo — revelling, 
indeed,  in  tht'  mvstic  and  the  terrible;  hoverinir  too  much  on 
the  borders  of  the  theatrical,  yet  following  the  teachings  ot 
nature  in  the  mould  of  the  colossal  limb.  It  was  so  witli  that 
strange  creature — wild,  undisciplined,  yet  fond  of  noting  lile  in 
its  most  real  aspects — Morland  ;  it  is  sad  to  write  it,  vet 
t'ven  ho  shews  to  us  how  genius  manipulates  all  things,  turns 
all  to  the  account  of  art.  Our  authors,  in  an  interesting 
sage,  sav : — 


A\  0  liave  jnisscil  over  most  of  the  stories  of  wild  riot  and  excess  that 
mai  lve«l  the  short  life  of  the  painter,  but  are  not  prepared  to  say  that 
his  fr(‘aks  and  lollies  weri*  entirely  hindrances,  or  that  they  did  not  in 
many  eases  prove  ot  assistance  to  him  in  that  low  walk  of  art  which  he 
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huJ  muJti  his  owu.  lie  was  quick  of  observation,  and  gathered  hints 
readily  from  tho  society  into  which  lio  was  thrown.  Tims  one  of  his 
first  follies,  related  by  Dawe,  his  biographer,  as  taking  place  when 
Morlaiid  liad  not  yet  corapleted  his  apprenticeshi[),  shows  this  readiness 
of  perception  in  the  ])ainter.  He  had  been  spending  tho  evening  with 
a  roystering  company,  at  the  Cheshire  Cheese,’’  lliissell  Court,  and  on 
leaving  about  ten  o’clock,  took  it  into  his  head  to  start  by  tho  Hoy  to 
Gravesend.  He  arrived  there  a  perfect  stranger,  about  two  o’clock  in 
the  morning,  and  in  company  with  two  strollers,  took  tho  road  in  tho 
dark  to  Chatlunn,  and  ended  by  joining  one  of  them  in  a  sliort  sea- 
voyage  in  which  he  was  nearly  wTt^cked.  lleturniug  almost  penniless 
to  the  “Congress  ”  at  liussell  Court,  vve  are  told  lie  brought  out  such  a 
fund  of  information  on  nautical  mutters,  as  to  jierfectly  astonish  the 
company.  It  is  ejuite  evideut  that  he  had  gained  more  by  his  wild 
advciilure  than  if  he  liad  remained  at  home  ])iiined  to  Ids  easel. 

Again  his  boon  eompaiiions  were  his  models,  sitting  and  poseing  fur 
him.  In  tlio  “Sportsman’s  lleturn,”  “Dirty  Drooks”  llie  cobbler, 
one  of  his  pot-companions  and  agents,  is  n  presented  leaning  out  of  his 
own  stall.  \Vheii  surrounded  by  eomjianions  that  would  liave  entirely 
impeded  the  progress  of  other  men,  “Morland  might  be  said  to  be  in 
an  academy  in  the  midst  of  models — ho  would  get  one  to  stand  for  a 
hand,  another  for  a  loot,  another  fur  a  head,  an  attitude,  or  a  ligure” 
— nay,  he  often  regulated  his  compositions,  and  that  in  some  of  his 
best  works,  entirely  by  the  chance  juesenco  of  some  choice  spirit  whom 
he  could  use  as  a  model.  Jle  would  set  tlie  low  associates,  who  sur- 
ruuuded  him  while  painting,  to  watch  for  jiassers-liy  suitable  to  ])aint 
into  his  pictures,  ami  despatch  them  to  indu(!e  thest'  w^ayfarers  to  come 
and  bo  ]»aintc(l,  treating  his  sitters  liberally  with  beer,  sjdiits,  and  lood, 
and  making  tliem  satislied  and  delighted  by  his  good  lellowsliip.  Ih* 
once  look  it  into  his  head  to  serve  the  ollico  of  parish  eonstaljle,  and 
although  it  was  a  freak  of  which  he  was  soon  heartily  tired,  yet  it  will  he 
seen  that  even  this  he  managed  to  turn  to  his  professional  advantage. 
Dawe  tells  us  that,  “Just  as  ^Morland  was  about  to  begin  his  four 
pictures  of  ‘  The  Deserter,’  a  sergeant,  drummer,  and  soldier,  on  their 
way  to  Dover  in  jjuisuil  of  a  deserter,  came  in  for  a  billet.  Seeing  tliat 
these  men  would  [answer  his  piir|)os(‘,  he  accompanied  them  to  the 
‘  hritaiinia,’  and  treated  them  jileiitifully,  while  he  was  earm'stly 
(lucstioiiing  them  on  the  modes  of  recrnitirig,  with  every  j)urticulur 
altemlant  on  the  trial  of  deserters  by  court-martial,  and  tlieir  j)nnish- 
nieuis.  In  order  that  he  might  gain  a  still  better  opportunity  for  in¬ 
formation,  he  ju'ovided  his  new  ae(|uaintance8  with  ale, ^ wine,  and 
tobacco,  took  tliem  to  Ids  house,  ami  caronsi'd  with  them  all  night, 
enijdoving  himself  busily  in  sketching,  making  in(|uiries,  and  noting 
down  whatever  a])peared  likely  to  serve  his  jiurjiose;  nor  was  he  satis- 
hed  with  tliis,  lor  during  the  whole  of  the  next  day,  Sunday,  lie  detained 
them  in  his  jiainting-room,  and  availed  himself  of  every  possible 
advantage  which  the  occasion  aH’orded.” 

hen  living  fruin  the  pursuit  of  his  creditors  besought  refuge  in 
the  eouutry,  he  visited  the  cottages  of  the  peusautry,  made  hiuiscif  at 
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home  with  them,  and  with  the  habits  of  their  hoiisoliold  and  children. 
We  are  also  told  that  in  company  with  llrooks,  he  at  times  associated 
with  the  j^ipsies,  remaining  with  them  several  days  together,  adopting 
their  mode  of  life,  and  sleeping  with  them  in  barns  at  night.  Wherever 
ho  was,  he  always  found  the  companions  with  whom  ho  associated 
proud  to  exert  themselves  in  procuring  animals  of  every  kind  for  Ids 
study.  Thus  his  low  habits  aided  him  in  the  art  ho  pursued ;  well  had 
it  been  if  they  had  not  led  him  further  still  into  excess  and  inteinpor- 
ance.  Hogarth  must  no  doubt  have  been  present  at  many  of  the  scones 
he  painted  so  truthfully ;  but  he  contracted  no  bad  habits,  and  when 
ho  left  the  gin-shop  or  the  night-cellar,  left  for  ever  the  company  of 
those  with  whom  ho  had  been  associated  for  the  moment. 


Wc  need  not  say  how^  eminently  this  watchfulness  of  Mature, 
this  immediate  generalization  of  her  powers,  avoiding  minute 
<le(ails,  yet  knowing  and  noting  the  eifoct  of  every  minute 
detail,  governed  Turner,  the  painter  who  lias  achieved,  perlia})<, 
the  most  astonishing  immediate  effects  on  his  canvases ;  and 
AVilkie,  in  wliom  the  love  of  simple,  nalural  scenes  produced 
canvases  which,  while  they  have  the  humour  and  nature  of  some 
(»f  the  most  eminent  masters  of  the  Dutch  School,  Iiave  a  refine¬ 
ment — a  human  light  and  relief,  charmingly  their  own ;  and 
M  already  illustrates  the  same  cliaract  eristic  of  Ihiglish  ])ainting — 
the  usage  of  the  principles  and  system  of  theDuleli  School  with 
etfects,  which  appeal  instantly  to  the  Hnglish  heart.  The  story 
of  Ihiglish  painting  we  must  regard  as  a  very  satisfactory  one, 
especially  in  this,  tliat  the  generations  of  our  painters,  wliile 
each  has  availed  itself  of  the  great  lessons  taught  bv  its  im- 
nu'diato  predecessors,  have  also  each  in  turn  exercised  tlnar 
frec'dom.  Wlien  Hogarth  began  his  work,  lie  was  treated  with 
contempt  because  he  liberated  hiinself  from  tlie  bondage  of 
Kneller  ;  <‘vcry  artist  in  turn  has  had  to  withstand  lliat  kind  of 
opinion  which  takes  the  form  of  fashion.  Tlu're  are  tliose  in 
every  age,  who,  looking  upon  the  young  efforts  of  tlie  ]>resent, 
and  contrasting  tliem  with  the  jiast,  suppose  tliat  unlik(‘ne^s 
betokens  assured  inferiority;  to  such,  a  poor  imitation  is  greater 
than  the  noblest  effort  of  free  and  inspired  genius,  because  it 
does  not  disturb  their  formed  impressions  and  ]>reiudic('s ;  sueli 
l>ersons,  looking  back  to  tlie  paintings  of  Conslabh',  or  ( 'rouie. 
or  Collins,  say,  where  are  their  successors?  but  in  the  day  el 
those  whose  canvases  they  admire  others  looked  upon  the  colours 
of  Heynolds  and  (iainsborough,and  asked  the  same  (juestion ;  and, 
undoubtt'dly,  had  the  landscape-paint ers  of  the  past  generation 
bt'cn  content  to  follow  in  the  steps  of  Whlsoii  or  t  Jainsborouglu 
wo  sliould  not  have  had  the  glories  of  Turner  or  (  oiistable.  t  Hir 
authors  well  say,  Kovelty  in  aim  or  treatment  seems  neces>urv 
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to  art  progress.”  Tlic  characteristic  tliflereiices  of  various  artists 
gather  round  them,  while  living  Imitators,  whom  tliey  intluence  ; 
but  as  they  pass  away,  others  arise  who  watch  tlic  ever- varying 
face  of  Nature  for  themselves  ;  they  hcconie  the  founders  of  new 
and  rising  schools  ;  the  rules  of  art  which  guided  their  great  pre¬ 
decessors  arc  abandoned,  because  it  is  of  the  nature  of  all  real  study 
that  it  forms  its  own  rules  from  the  law  within  itself;  principles 
seem  to  he  opposite,  but  are  not  in  reality  so;  art  gains  and  ad¬ 
vances,  and  the  manifold  views  of  Nature  are  in  reality  but  one- 
only  the  various  aspcctsof  the  over-shifting,  but  over-natural  scene. 

in  the  history  of  English  painting  wo  have  been  greatly 
interested  in  noticing,  how  the  successive  monarchs  of  the  art 
exhibit  the  power  of  genius  to  lift  itself  above  the  difliculties 
of  surrounding  circumstances.  Nearlv  all  of  them  were  born 
in  positions  in  life  bearing  no  ])roportion  to  the  eminence 
which  they  attained;  many  of  them  surrounded  by  ])over1v 
— born  in  poor  men’s  homes;  and  most  of  them  set  a])art  by 
the  necessities  of  their  birth  to  education  and  apprenticeship 
to  widely  different  occupations;  tlicy  represent  no  ])articular 
latitude  or  range  of  Jhiglish  counties,  but  every  ]xirt  of  hngland 
yields  some  representative  name  ;  we  do  not  remember  one  who 
could  be  said  fairly  to  be  born  to  wealth  or  social  position, 
homney,  that  masterly  and  magical  Knglish  portrait-])ainter, 
was  born  at  l)alton-In-h\irness,  where  his  father  was  something 
of  a  farmer,  and  somethingofa  l)uilder,  and  the  painter  was 
apprenticed  to  a  cabinet-maker.  AVilliam  Hogarth  passc'd 
honestly  through  his  seven  years’  apprenticeship  as  an  engravew 
on  silver  plate  ;  the  only  beneficial  result  of  which,  to  him, 
seems  to  have  been  that  ho  found  how,  under  the  influence  of 
true  art,  co})per  far  transcended  silver.  »)ames  Harry,  the  Hoyal 
Acadomician,  and  classic  and  heroic  pjunter,  was  born  in  a  small 
public-house  in  Cork,  kept  by  his  father,  who  supplemented 
that  not  very  dignified  ])rofcsslon  to  his  small  oc(;upatIon  as  a 
coast  trader.  James  Northcote,  also  a  Hoyal  Academician,  who 
IS  said  by  our  writers  to  bo  “assun'dly  a  pattern  ol*  ])erscvc- 
“  ranee,”  was  apprenticed  to  his  father,  a  watchmaker  in 
Plymouth.  During  the  seven  vears  in  which  he  was  learning 
to  make  watches,  he  was  also  acajuiring  that  other  knowledgci 
which  was  to  place  him  in  tlu'  very  foremost  rank  of  English 
historical  palntcu’s.  John  Jackson  was  the  son  of  a  village 
tailor  in  the  North  Hiding  of  Yorkshire;  in  a  little  obscure 
Village  he  began  by  sketching  the  portraits  of  his  fellow- 
vdlagers,  improvising  bis  tools  and  bis  colours,  till  discovered 
by  Lord  Midgrave,  who  advised  him  to  go  to  London.  He  found 
the  means  of  travelling  on  the  continent  to  study  art  in  the 


(lifloroiit  fcliouls,  aiivi,  when  ho  returned,  ho  soon  attained  great 
('ininoiieo  as  a  ])()rlrait  painter  ;  ho  also  heeaino  an  K.A.,  and 
J.eslio  said,  “  tliat  in  the  subdued I'iehnoss  of  his  colour,  Lawrciiee 
“  eculainly  never  approached  him/'  It  is  natural  to  attempt  to 
make  out  a  dignilied  ancestry  for  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  hut, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  was  the  son  of  a  puhlic-houso  keeper,  the 
AVhite  liion  Inn,  in  Lristol,  whence.  Ids  father  failing  iu 
business,  ho  removed,  with  the  little  future  eminence  of  the 
easel,  to  the  more  obscure  town  of  Devizes  to  become  the  host 
of  the  “  Dlaek  Lear."  Who  could  have  thought  the  matchless 
wizard  of  colour  and  canvas  could  have  been  born  in  a  small 
barber’s  and  hair-drosscr’s  house  in  ^laidon  Lane‘f  Yet  in  such 
a  I  dace  the  great  Turner  iirst  saw  the  light  in  the  JiOndon  of 
17 To.  It  is  true  that  .Maiden  Jjane  then  represents  to  the 
imagination  a  diheivnt  Midden  Lane  to  that  of  which  we  have 
any  kmnvledge  now.  Yet  the  intricate  lanes,  and  alleys,  and 
dry  ditches,  seem  a  strange  study  for  that  marvellously  spiritual 
ey('.  Cilimpses  of  the  trees  in  8t.  James's  1  kirk  ;  glimpses  of  the 
broad  river  he  so  tenderly  lovc'd,  then  unspanned  by  its  many 
bridges,  or  cumbered  by  its  many  steam-boats;  (piaint  relies  of 
architecture  too,  now  long  gone ;  the  unstudied  irregularity  of 
old  streets;  Ibdborn,  witli  its  bars  ;  the  Strand,  with  its  churches; 
all  fosten'd  within  him  tliat  h»ve  of  cities  and  architect uixMvddeii 
i<so  manilcst  in  the  multitudinous  ])roductions of  his  omni])ote!it. 
pencil.  It  is  said,  his  first  sketclies  v»’ere  exhibited  in  his  father’s 
shop-window  ;  and  vtuy  ('tirly  he  seems  to  have'  lelt  his  way  with 
that  mixtun*  of  marvellous  genius  and  prescience,  and  doggi'd, 
speccliless  obstinacy,  ami  tenacity  of  purpose,  which  hhuid  so 
icmarkablv  in  his  ciiaracter.  Our  authors  mention  a  singular, 
but  illustrative,  anecdote  of  his  earh'  davs: — 

TunuT  was  tVom  thi‘  beginning  diligent  in  tlic  ])ursnit  of  his  ])r()f’«vs- 
8i4>n,  and  soon  began  to  turn  it  to  jirwlilablo  account  :  it  is  said  ibat  lie 
exbibitcd  Ins  juvenile  performances  for  sale  in  the  windows  of  bis 
father’s  sho]»  in  Maiden  Ijaiie;  that  bo  was  oinployod  to  colour  prints 
for  Uapbuel  Smitb,  tbo  engraver,  and  to  wash  in  backgrounds  for  the 
urehitceis,  a  ]iractieo  more  resorted  to  lialf  a  century  ago  than  in  our 
own  day.  Kven  at  tins  early  time,  and  undiu’  such  unpromising  cir- 
eumstanci's,  there  was  an  originality  in  bis  woilc  :  w(‘  arc  told  that  he 
wa.s  employ!  d  by  a  Mr.  Diibs-ni,  an  architect,  to  colour  the  j)ers[»eetive 
trout  ot  a  mansion,  and  that  iu  putting  in  tiio  \\ indows,  Turner  showed 
tin*  otleet  ol  rclhi  led  light  from  the  sky,  contrasting  with  the  inner 
«lark  ot  the  room  on  the  uneven  surfaee  of  the  ])aiies.  This  was  a  new 
Irt'atment,  an<l  his  einjdoyer  ohjected  to  it,  declaring  that  the  work 
must  be  coloured  as  was  usual ;  that  is,  tbo  ])anes  an  unvarying  d  nk 
grey,  tlie  bars  wlnle.  “  It  will  spoil  jny  drawing,"  said  the  arti-^’ 
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“  Kathcr  that  than  my  work,”  answorc.l  tho  architect ;  “I  must  liavo 
it  tiono  as  1  wish.”  Turner  doi^^cdly  ()bt\ytnl,  and  when  ho  had  com¬ 
pleted  the  work,  left  liis  employer  altoi'other.  Tiio  .se(|uel  of  the  story 
is  curious:  some  time  after,  it  occurred  to  the  architect  to  try  a  draw¬ 
ing  on  the  principle  ho  had  disapproveil,  and  remembering  Turnor’a 
work  he  coloured  it  nearly  the  same.  It  was  sent  to  the  Iloyal  Aca¬ 
demy,  and  accepted,  and  was  so  much  admired  by  Smirke,  that  lie 
sought  the  accpiaintance  of  Dobson,  which  led  to  a  union  between  the 
families.  So  much  for  genius  in  tlie  mere  colouring  of  a  window. 


01(1  Cronic — so  called  to  distinguisli  him  from  his  son,  wlio 
also  became  an  artist — tvas  only  himself  the  cliild  of  a  ])oor 
journeyman  weaver  in  Norwich,  and  he  lirst  saw  the  light  in  a 
iiicaii  public-house  in  tliat  city.  IV) vert y  seems  to  have  scowled 
upon  him  tliroiigli  all  his  early  years,  but  by  some  good  lia[)  he 
rose  to  the  dignity  of  apprenticeship  to  a  house-painter,  and  soon 
Ix’came  a  sign-painter  ;  studied,  watched,  and  waited  (upon  the 
steps  of  Nature,  whom  he  loved  so  passionately,  and  wooc'd  so 
successfully.  The  usual  stories  are  told  of  his  maiiufaeturing  his 
own  brushes,  and  stealing  liis  mother’s  aprons  to  use  as  eanvasc’s 
for  his  lirst  efforts.  ( Vireful  study  and  observation  erowiu'd  liim 
at  last  with  distinguished  eminence;  from  the  most  insignificant 
things  and  objects  he  would  produce  a  canvas  fascinating  ])y  bis 
treatment.  This  is  evidencc'd  in  his  well-known  j)ieture  in  tlie 
iSatioiial  (Jallerv,  “  j\louseliold  Jleatli  ” — it  is  universally  recog¬ 
nised  as  one  of  the  master-])ie(;es  of  Mnglisli  art ;  but  it  is  only 
a  barriUL  luailli  slrt^tehing  into  tlu^  far  distanee,  and  a  l>ank  in 
the  foreground  with  a  few  weeds,  over  all  a  luminous  sky 
with  rolling  clouds  ;  but  from  lliis  eombination  he  lias  given  a 
line  and  interesting  painting.  Its  history  lias  sonietliing  of  the 
marvellous  in  it  too — it  was  pun*hased  by  some  wretebed  and 
villuiiious  canvas-monger  and  murderer,  who  cut  it  down  tlio 
middle  tliat  lie  might  sell  it  as  two  jiaintings.  Our  authors 
believe  it  was  sold  in  this  slate;  some  reverential  art-lover 
repurchased,  and  reunited  them,  and  lliis  beautiful  ])icture  of 
the  old  Norwich  weaver-boy  and  sign-painter,  bus  now'  found  its 
final  resting-place  in  our  national  treasury  of  art.  Croine’s 
l)npil,  dames  Stark,  was  tin*  son  of  a  Norwiidi  dyer.  William 
Hunt,  that  great  inastm*,  who  has  oidy  just  hdl  ns,  w’as  the  son 
of  a  poor  tin-plate  w'orki'r,  and  w'as  born  in  Old  iiellon  Street, 
luriiiiig of  tjong  Acre  ;  there — a  iioor  little  sickly  lad,  in  the 
midst  of  the  poisoned  air  of  the  crowded  old  eliureliyard  of  St. 
Martin’s,  far  from  the  breath  of  Alay-flow'cr  or  aj)[)le-blossom  ; 
of  field  or  orchard — dw’clt  the  future  painter  of  those  strong  lines 
of  humour  and  nature,  which  have  made  his  works  so  precious. 
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and  even  the  en^ravin^sof  them  so  illuminating  and  rofreshino 
to  the  parlour.  David  Roberts,  born  near  Edinbur^li,  bolonoc^d 
therefore  to  a  race  wliose  aim  it  is  always  to  help  its  cliildrcn  to 
rise;  Imt  his  ])arents  were  unable  to  carry  their  ambition  for 
their  boy  beyond  a  house-painter  and  decorator  ;  he  hecaine  a 
liouse-painter,  indeed,  but  of  a  wonderl'ully  diflerent  rank, 
of  those  masterly  delineations  of  continental  and  oriental  towns 
and  cities;  of  churches  and  cathedrals,  with  their  fascinatinp;, 
but,  one  sometimes  thinks,  a  little  too  histrionic,  cllects  of  pricstlv 
haj^ioscopes,  or  military  processions — too  much  remindinu;  tlio 
(‘ve  of  the  earlv  strimi^les  and  transformations  of  the  A’ouiiir 
house- painter  to  the  scene-painter.  It  is  tlie  same,  turn  wliat- 
('ver  page  wo  will  in  the  history  of  English  painting;  every 
cliapter  reveals  the  struggle  of  genius  with  tlie  encumbering 
intiueiices  of  circumstance,  or  the  obstacles  of  ])overty  ;  scarce  a 
name  seems  to  be  associated  with  the  ideas  of  early  happiness 
and  ease ;  Reynolds  and  (Vmstable  were  comparatively  easy  in 
their  origins  and  lirst  etforts,  but  such  names  form  the  marked 
(‘xeeption.  AVilliam  Etty,  that  groat  colourist,  was  the  son  of 
a  baker  in  York  :  was  bound  apprentice,  wholly  against  his  will, 
to  a  printer  in  Hull ;  but  he  released  himself  from  the  shackles 
ot‘  so  uncongenial  a  pursuit ;  ho  was  greatly  self-taught,  for  the 
help  lie  derived  for  a  hundred  guineas,  as  a  ])rivate  pupil  of  Sir 
'fhonias  Lawrence,  seems  rather  to  have  bailled  him,  and  tilled 
him  with  despair;  yet  he  became  the  most  surjirising  and  elfec- 
tive  tlesh-painter  of  his  ago.  The  nude  style  of  his  figures  has 
often  been  a  topic  of  remark  with  a  certain  order  of  critics  ;  Etty 
himself  was  wont  to  say,  To  the  jnire  in  heart,  all  things  arc 
“  pure.  My  aim  in  all  my  great  pictures  has  been  to  paint 
“  SOUK'  great  moral  on  the  heart. JIc  lived,  in  18  10,  to  tind 
all  his  great  works — one  hundred  and  thirty  ])ictures — in  the 
gn'at  room  of  the  Society  of  Arts  ;  he  died  that  year.  Dy  the 
universal  acclamation  of  artists  he  is  regarded  as  our  Jinglish 
Titian,  and  some  claim  for  him  a  still  liigher  place,  for  his 
canvases  liave  not  only  the  wonderful  colour  of  that  muster,  hut 
the  s]>lendour  of  Raul  Veronese,  lie  died  in  his  beloved  and 
nativt‘  city  of  York,  and  the  poor  baker’s  boy,  by  his  industry 
and  genius,  had  become  the  master  of  a  considerable  fortune. 
Sir  Augustus  (’allcott  was  a  great  painter;  some  critics  liave 
moM  unnaturally,  we  think,  called  him  ‘‘the  English  Llaudc.” 
d  his  is  iwimense  exaggeration,  but  he  was,  without  doubt,  a 
beautiful  painter  ;  and  in  the  kind  of  thought  in  which  we  arc 
indulging,  it  is  instiuetivi*  to  see  him,  with  his  In’otln'r,  alter- 
wards  Dr.  Callcott,  the  great  composer,  a  ])air  of  little  lads, 
(dioristers  in  Y  est minster  Abbev ;  but  the  desire  for  art  out- 
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wiiiffcd  the  taste  for  musie,  and  lie  nlliinalely  heeaino,  not. 
merelv  a  I'asliionahle,  but.  an  intereslino:,  piiinter;  not  indeed  a. 
great  student  of  Nature,  Init  exhibiting;  lar^c  art -knowledge,  and 
ffre'at  sweetness  of  composition  and  execution.  _  .  .  ,  • 

"  It  will  be  seen  that  the  history  of  English  painting  is  rich  iii 
anecdotal  material;  we  have  sometimes  tlioiiglit  that  the  hisiorv 
of  painting  furnishes  in  greater  fiilnc.ss,  is  more  allluently  and 
dclmlitfiilly  overHowing  with  curious  and  ideasant  biograi'liieal 
material,  than  almost  any  other  section  of  biography  or  liistory  ; 
we  have  already  confessed  that  the  history  of  English  painting  has 
not  the  same  remarkable  vividness  of  peponal  graphic,  anecdote 
with  which  the  lives  of  the  Spanish,  Italian,  and  Dutch  iiaiiitcrs 
abound  ;  vet  the  two  volumes  before  us  would  go  tar  to  put  in  . 
a  veto  amiinst  such  a  verdict :  they  abound  with  personal  traits 
of  artists  of  every  order  and  rank  in  life ;  nor  can  any  person, 
however  ignorant  of  art,  or  comparatively  iiidillcrcnt  lo  it  m  its 
more  erudite  and  profound  sigiiitications,  read  them  AVit  lonl. 
much  pleasure ;  from  the  time  when  Hogarth  heg.an  to  taiiik 
for  himself,  and  to  utter  his  blasphemous  expriy.sions  against, 
the  divinity  of  Correggio,  llaphael,  or  even 
crying  out  against  them  as  “  the  black  masters :  —that  was  tlio 
golden  age  of  picture  (dcaners  or  jiieturo  preservers.  ‘  -V  good 
picture/"  Sir  George  Jk'aiiinoni  was  wont  to  say,  ‘Mike  a  .i^ood 
“fiddle,  should  bc'browii,”  and  hence,  if  a  picture  eamo  from 
abroad  in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  the  dealer.s  were  too 
wise  to  let  it  bo  seen  until  its  pure  tints  were  subdued  to  t  in 

established  hue.  All  this  roused  in  lio.^-arlh  only  the  haught} 
contempt  which  wo  can  so  well  conceive  lo  hii\e 
property  of  that  face,  as  wo  know  it  Ironi  his  (AMi  poi  lai  o 
himself:  As  much  contempt  had  ho  for  the  sinoothcr 
of  the  Lclys,  and  the  Ivnellers,  etc.,  etc.  “  Inla'ly  and  all  alike, 
as  hWe  makes  one  of  his  fine  ladies.  Lady  J  Vntw('a/le,  (  eseri(>o 
them — shepherdesses  and  goddesses,  riillled  Lndymions,  lum  >  e 
Jiinos,  withered  1  lobes,  surly  Allegros,  smirking  diseiosos  . 
Hogarth  did  not  even  apparently  condescend  to  poo  ^ 

them — this  race  of  individuals  without'  individuality.  egai  i, 
from  many  causes,  makes  one  of  tlu^  most  intei’o.st  mg  o  t  u  gu  *1 
heroes  of ‘English  painting.  I  loraec  Walpole  likom'd  him  to 
Tom  Brown  or  Sam  Butler;  he  has,  without  dou  )t,  as  mue  i  o 
the  spirit  of  lludibras  on  his  canvas  as  of  'fom  Jones.^  lie  liad  a 
wonderful  power,  not  only  ot  observing,  hut  ol  letaining,  aiic 
his  curious  habit  of  doing  so,  liy  making  little  tem])orary 
sketches  on  his  linger-nails,  ol  sccan's  in  wliieli  li(‘ hap|)«  in  (  o 
he  placed,  is  well  known.  Wo  suppose  most,  of  (uir  readers  will 
heartily  agree  with  our  authors  that  he  stands  alone  and  un- 
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rivallod,  and  tliat,  in  llie  subjects  he  treated,  he  lias  no  equal 
anion^  Ids  .siiceessors ;  thus  justifying  every  epithet  of  his 
friend  (Jarrick’s  tender  epitaph  : — 

Tare  well,  "roat  painter  of  mankind, 

Who  reach’d  the  noblest  point  of  Art  ; 

Whose  pictur’d  morals  charm  the  miiul, 

And  throujrh  the  eye  correct  the  heart. 

If  pfenius  lire  thee,  reader,  stay  ; 
if  Nature  touch  thee,  drop  a  tear ; 

If  neither  move  tliee,  turn  away, 

Tor  Hogarth’s  honour’d  dust  lies  licre.  - 

A  favourable  illustration  of  our  authors’  method  of  deseri])- 
li\e  eiitieisni  may  be  cited  in  the  following  passages  from  the 
remarks  upon  the  Murr'iiuje  a  la  Mvdc : — 

Now  it  is  true  that  serial  jdclurcs  were  not  new  to  art:  religious 
subjects  had  been  ollcii  so  treated,  as  in  the  Seven  Soirows  of  the. 
Virgin,  t)r  the  seM'ial  acts  of  the  I’assion  of  our  Lord,  but  the  novelty 
ttf  llogaiih's  Work  consisted  in  the  ])ainter  being  tlie  inv( liter  of  liis 
own  draiua,  jioet  as  well  as  painlcr,  and  in  the  way  in  which  all  the 
parts  art'  made  to  tt'iid  to  a  dramatic  wliole,  each  jiiclure  dependent  on 
tlm  otln'r,  and  all  the  details  illustrative  of  the  complete  work  ;  the 
saint'  cliaraelcrs  recur  again  and  again,  moved  in  diUcrt'iit  tableaux 
w  it  b  varietl  jiassions;  one  nH)ral  running  tlirougb  all;  tlie  beginning 
lintiing  its  natural  climax  in  the  end.  Another  novelty  is  the  woiidcr- 
lul  Way  ill  wldoii  all  llm  ohjeets  in  tln^  jiiclurt?  tend  to  illustrate  the 
story,  and  vt't  art'  so  strictly  appropriate  in  tlioinst'lves.  Appropriate 
backgrounds  have  bct'ii  eommon  in  all  good  Art,  and  in  the  iJutcli 
School,  on  which  Jltigartli  built  his  practice,  Tc'uiers  and  Ostade  in  low 
lilt',  Ttihurg  and  ^letzu  in  more  genteel  society,  give  us  trutlilHl 
glimjKses  t)f  lilt'  scenery  and  into  the  dwellings  of  their  countrymen, 

making  us  well  actpiuiiilctl  with  their  liome  life. 

#  44 

.\s  we  have  heloie  leniarked  011  tin*  lirst  j>iclurc.  tlu'  Iwo  conspiring 
jiareiits  are  consulting  tui  their  mutual  saerilice.  The  father  of  tlie  in- 
Ituided  bride,  a  mean-lot)king  vulgar  citizen,  with  his  wliole  soul  lixctl 
tui  money -getting,  sits  opposite  the  noble  j.areiit  of  his  luture  soii-in- 
law — sits  uneasily  on  the  edge  of  his  eliair,  his  sword  between  his  legs, 
witli  the  out-t>l-]»lact'  apj>eaiant  t'  of  a  cur  in  a  drawing-room,  llc  caio- 
ludv  eyes  the  parelmit'iil-tleetl  of  settlement  drawn  bet  wet  11  “  d  he 
Light  Ihiii.  lau'd  Viscount,”  ainl  himself,  j)ur(hasing  rank  ior  his 
child  with  gold,  from  which  lie  unwillingly  parts.  Lacing  him  the 
peer  sils  proudly  erect,  his  eoroiietcd  crutch  by  his  chair,  his  hereditaiy 
gout  ]»ropped  011  soft  cushions,  liis  1‘ainily  genealogy  unrolled  hcsidc 
liim,  springing  from  the  loins  of  that  father  of  untold  sons,  William 
the  Conqueror.  Standing  behind  the  table  is  the  wretclicd  sinister- 
looking  starved  clerk  of  the  wealthy  citizen  ;  what  a  miserly  pittance 
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(loos  he  pay  his  servants  !  He  puslu's  tlie  gohlon  bribe  towards  tlie 
peer,  but  with  it,  as  part  payment,  prosonts  a  inortgap:o  on  the  lordly 
domains,  which,  appealin';  to  the  condescension  be  is  showinj;,  the 
titled  beG:£;cr  repudiates.  On  the  other  side  of  the  picture  the  liap])y 
pair  are  seated  on  a  sofa,  and  grouped  with  them  the  family  lawyer, 
who  has  prepared  the  deeds.  The  future  liusband  and  w’ife  sit  back  to 
back;  no  love  is  lost  between  them;  no  semblance  of  love  is  oven 
thought  necessary.  Ho,  it  is  true,  loves  himself,  and  glancing  at  bis 
own  foppish  appearance  in  the  glass,  his  spindle  shanks  and  j)ateluMl 
glands  tell  their  own  tale  of  his  debauchery  and  ])rolligacy.  He  is 
striving  to  take  a  pinch  of  snutT  with  elegance,  and  to  display  the 
brilliant  on  liis  finger,  while  she,  listlessly  passing  the  wedding-ring 
backwards  on  her  liandkerchief,  looks  the  j)icturc  of  sullen  submission, 
and  listens  sulkih"  to  the  badinage  of  the  lawyer,  Counsellor  Silvertongiu*. 
At  the  feet  of  the  pair,  a  happy  ilhistratiou  of  their  future  life,  are  two 
coupled  hounds,  the  one  ever  desirous  of  moving  wlicn  the  oilier  would 
be  still. 

Of  the  last  picture : — 

This  last  picture  is  in  perfect  contrast  to  the  first — there  rank,  and 
at  least  the  appearance  of  riches  are  represented  ;  here  the  reign 
of  prodigality  and  fashion,  of  sin  and  pride  is  at  an  end ;  and 
the  citizen’s  daughter,  brought  back  to  .the  vulgar  home  of  her 
youth,  is  dying  of  poison  she  has  taken  on  suddenly  learning  tlie 
public  execution  of  her  criminal  paramour.  Dead  in  her  father’s  arm¬ 
chair,  a  withered  liag  of  a  nurse  brings  her  infant — all  too  late;  to  kiss 
his  mother  ore  she  dies.  While  the  child,  heir  to  tlio  mortgaged  man¬ 
sion  and  family  honours,  rickety  and  in  irons,  patched  and  pimpled, 
hoars  the  promised  punishment  of  its  father’s  sins,  and  t('lls  llio  sad  talc 
of  its  dead  mother’s  neglect — tells  that  she  has  not  fultilb'd  a  mother’s 
J)art,  but  loft  its  tender  nursing  to  hiretl  service  and  careless  ehanec*. 
^lotherless  herself,  had  she  a  better  nurture  from  her  own  hard  father, 
who,  grasping  to  the  last,  thinks  more  of  removing  the  jowelh‘d  rings 
from  her  dead  lingers  than  of  his  lost  child,  or  tlie  sad  end  of  lier  high- 
flown  hopes  ?  And  for  the  remainder  of  the  grou]),  ])ainfully  incon¬ 
gruous,  an  apothecary  on  one  side  noisily  shakes  the  loutish  old  servant, 
who  has  brought  in  the  last  dying  speech  ”  of  the  seducer  of  his  mis¬ 
tress,  which  lies  at  her  feet ;  and  on  the  other,  tlu^  physician  walks  out 
w  ith  liis  gold-headed  cane — his  ilast  fee  in  his  {lockc't.  Tlu'se  are 
Hogarth’s  actors;  we  W’ill  now  trace  the  s(?cnc — the  background  in 
which  they  acted. 

We  know  that  the  citizen  is  a  man  of  wealth.  His  abb'rmanie  gown, 
hung  on  a  peg,  shows  that  ho,  too,  has  his  liononrs,  though  of  only 
City  dignity.  Tlic  room,  however,  is  mean  and  empty;  it  liolds  little 
furniture,  it  is  evidently  the  chamber  of  a  man  of  niggard  habits  at 
home,  who,  when  he  feasts,  feasts  at  corporate  expense.  His  table  is 
f*ot  out  for  his  mid-day  meal ;  but  beside  one  untouclied  porker’s  head 
(a  standing  dish  it  would  seem),  bread  and  nii  egg  is  all  Ids  fare  ;  im- 
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toTichod,  however,  the  ^how-dish  is  not,  lor  in  the  confusion  of  tho 
nionuuit  II  starved  do"  dra"s  it  from  tlie  table.  The  pictures  on  tho 
walls  are  here  of  the  l)utch  school,  represcutiii"  Dutch  wit  and  Dutch 
tilth — eatiii",  smokiii",  drinkinj^,  and  their  Dutch  conse(pieiices.  In 
the  first,  a  ])air  of  topers,  one  of  whom  is  attempting  to  light  his  pipe 
from  tlie  red  nose  of  the  other ;  in  another,  piles  of  meat  and  kitchen 
vegetables,  with  two  hearts  spitted.  The  alderman  loves  smoking,  for 
his  pipe  is  jdaced  in  tlie  window ;  but  to  show  his  unsocial  habits,  one 
]»ipe  only  and  a  broken  punch-bowl  stand  on  the  shelf,  to  indicate  a 
fountain  of  good-fellowship  long  since  run  dry.  The  locality  is  given 
by  Old  J.ondon  Dridge,  seen  through  the  open  window,  and  the  City 
arms  in  a  roundel ;  and  the  life  of  penurious  meanness  is  plainly  told 
by  the  general  elfect  of  the  dirty,  cobwebbed,  and  empty  scene. 

It  is  not  our  juirjiose  to  extend  tho  description  of  the  works  of 
Ilogarth,  or  of  any  other  master,  further  than  is  essential  to  the  eluci- 
(lalion  of  the  modes  of  ])iclorial  treatment  and  habits  of  thought  of 
those  who,  from  any  cause,  have  intlucnccd  the  formation  of  the  llritish 
School.  Tor  this  reason  Ilogarth  has  been  particularly  dwelt  upon,  in 
the  desire  to  show  how  largely  ho  worked  a  change  for  the  better,  by 
inlluencing  his  successors  to  look  to  Xature  for  their  art — to  dcsjdse 
mere  rejK'titions  of  stale  subjects  from  masters  long  bygone,  and 
thoughts  diluted  over  and  over  again.  lie  treated  men  and  women  as 
human  beings,  and  felt  that  the  commonest  phase  of  existing  society 
might  be  rendered  ]»ielorially  interesting.  This,  now  it  has  been  ac- 
eoiuplished,  maybe  thought  a  small  thing;  and  as  the  courtiers  sneered 
at  Ck^lnmbiis,  when  be  broke  the  egg  to  poise  it,  so  some  may  now  un¬ 
dervalue  what  ilogarth  ellected. 


ilogarth  was  ii  kind  of  Luilier  of  painting  ;  but  we  fear  his 
power  (lid  not  drive  all  llagrani  impositions  from  our  galleries. 
AVe  are  told  that  such  im])ositions  as  were  practised  upon  tho 
])ieture-erall  eighty  or  ii  hundred  years  since,  would  scarcely 
be  eivdited  now;  monster  Ihirmogianos,  hideous  Dominchinos, 
ap]>alling  Rubenses,  spectre  fluidos,  assussiiirlikc  Correggios, 
dismal  IR'inbraiidts,  horritic  Sebastian  del  l?iombos  were 
kiuu'ked  down  eommonlv  enough  at  live  liundred  guineas  each, 
'fiieu'  wi're  prevailing  ideas,  with  wdiicli  Nature  had  very  little 
to  do,  and  even  good  and  real  ])aintings  had  to  be  tortured  to 
bring  them  into  conformity  with  those  popular  and  prevalent 
notions,  'ihe  following  passage  from  Ilogarth,  in  a  defence  of 
Sir  .lames  Thornhiirs  works,  is  a  very  fair  specimen  of  the 
ebd)-tist  style  with  which  the  great  j)ainter  dashed  vclicmontly 
through  the  ridiculous  idolatries  of  the  canvas  : — 


“  U  a  mail,  naturally  a  judge  of  painting,  not  bigoted  to  these 
empirics,  should  cast  liis  eye  on  one  of  their  sham  virtuoso-picccs,  he 
wouhl  he  viTy  apt  to  say — ‘Air.  Ihibhleman,  that  grand  Vemis,  as  you 
arc  pleased  to  call  it,  has  not  beauty  enough  for  the  character  ol  an 
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English  cook-maid  upon  wliicli  the  ([uack  answers,  with  a  confident 
air — ‘  0  Lord,  sir !  I  find  5  011  arc  no  connoisseur.  That  picture,  I 
assure  you,  is  in  Alesso  Baldovinetto’s  second  and  best  manner,  boldly 
painted  and  truly  sublime ;  the  contour  gracious,  the  hair  of  the  head 
in  the  (ireek  taste,  and  a  most  divine  idea  it  is.^  Then  spitting  on  an 
obscure  place,  and  rubbing  it  with  a  dirty  handkercliief,  takes  a  skip 
to  the  other  end  of  the  room,  and  screams  out  in  raptures — ‘  There  is  an 
amazing  toucli !  A  man  should  have  this  picture  a  twelvemontli  in  his 
collection,  belore  he  can  discover  half  its  beauties.’  The  gentleman, 
though  naturally  a  judge  of  what  is  beautiful,  though  ashamed  to  be 
out  of  fashion  by  judging  for  himself,  with  this  cant  is  struck  dumb, 
gives  a  vast  sum  for  the  picture,  very  modestly  confesses  he  is  indeed 
quite  ignorant  of  painting,  and  bestows  a  frame  worth  £51)  on  a  fright¬ 
ful  thing,  without  the  hard  name  not  worth  as  many  farthings.” 

We  suppose  taste  is,  at  any  rate,  corrected  ;  imposture  made 
a  little  more  ditHcult  than  in  that  golden  age  of  the  knavery  of 
pieturc-cleaners  to  which  we  have  referred  ;  but,  as  we  liave 
said,  great  paintings — real  paintings,  liave  been  doctored  to  a. 
tottering  old  age  by  processes  as  sad  to  contemplate  as  the 
knavery  impositions.  ‘‘They  may  talk,”  Says  llaydon,  ‘S)f 
the  suHerings  of  liumanity ;  but  there  is  nothing  so  excites 
“  my  sympathy  as  the  helpless  sufferings  of  a  line  old  oil  paint- 
ing,  of  a  great  genius ;  unable  to  sj)cak  or  remonst  rate ; 
touching  ail  hearts  by  its  dumb  beauty  ;  appealing  to  all 
“  sympathies  by  its  silent  splendour ;  laid  on  its  ba(‘k  in  spite 
**  of  its  lustrous  and  pathetic  looks ;  taken  out  of  its  frame  ; 
‘‘  stripped  of  its  splendid  encasement,  fixed  to  the  rack  to  bii 
“  scraped,  skinned,  burned,  and  then  varnished  in  mockery  of 
its  tortures,  its  lost  purity^  its  beautiful  harmony  ;  and  hung 
“  up  again  for  puny^  envy  to  chuckle  over,  while  the  shade  of 
“  the  mighty^  dead  is  allowed  to  visit  and  rest  about  his  former 
“  glory'  as  a  pang  for  sins  not  yxT  atoned  for.”  And  very’ 
curious,  too,  the  destinies  of  pictures  sold  by’  some  poor  illus¬ 
trious  artist,  when  he,  his  wife,  or  children  were  hungering  for 
a  bit  of  bread.  The  poor  sum  obtained  not  doing  much  more 
than  furnish  one  cheerful  su2:)pcr,  and  satisfy  the  craving  claims 
of  some  almost  hopeless  landlord ;  and  then,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  y’ears,  this  very  picture — favourably’ illustrating  tlie  method 
and  the  colouring  of  tlie  great  masker,  now,  alas !  bcy’ond  the 
reach  of  all  hunger,  all  tears,  recriminations,  and  regrets — sold 
for  many’  liundrcd  guineas  !  This  "was  tlie  case  witli  many’  of 
ilson’s  pictures ;  that  great  and  almost  inatchlcss  Jhiglisli 
landscajie-paintcr  scarcely’  contrived  to  live,  and  that  only^  by 
such  hclj)  as  he  received  as  the  Librarian  of  the  Royal  Academy’, 
ffc  asked  fifteen  guineas  for  his  three-quarter  landscapes  ;  but. 
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lor  tills  moan  sum,  lie  oouM  iiiitl  low  ])nrcliasors,  and  day, 
in  a  lit  ot*  indii^iiation  and  dospaii-,  lie  askc'd  llany,  a  paiiuor 
iiiuoli  of  his  own  stamp  in  point  of  suc(‘('ss,  it*  ho  know  of  any 
<1110  mad  (Miouj^Ii  to  oni])loy^a  landsoa]>o-])ainfor — if  ho  woulll 
r(‘oomniond  him.  His  paintings  now  hayo  a  hi^h  yaluo ;  ono, 
“  Apollo  and  tho  J^oasons/’  troati'd  with  oontoni]>t  wluii 
])aint(‘d,  and  oonipolh'd  to  veil  its  beauties  before  tho  I'also  and 
fashionablo  style  of  Ziieoarolli,  was  sold  at  Jiogors’  sale  for 
seyen  hundred  guineas  !  Wilson  was  a  wonderful  atmosjihoro- 
paintor — distinet,  but  not  with  the  mere  meehanieal  distinet- 
ness  of  (  analletti  or  Zuecarolli,  but  that  distinctness  which 
comes  from  a  thorough  study  of  genei’ali/at ion,  and  a  lino 
])ower  of  combining  tho  individual  dotail  with  tho  unnameahio 
iiiiluoneo,  which  genius,  from  its  loro  of  its  art  and  tho  subject, 
sheds  over  tho  canvas,  lienee,  also,  comes  the  fraud  which 
makes  the  pieturo-eraft  such  a  desirable  game  for  knaves.  As 
1‘hty’s  lil*o  was  drawing  to  a  close',  his  works  were  jiurcliasi'd 
with  avidity,  lini-^lu'd  or  unllnished  ;  his  mere  Academy  studies 
came  forth  furnislu'd  with  backgrounds,  and  dressed  up  ])ic- 
toriallv,  but  not  bv  the  hand  of  the  master.  When  Mr.  Doo, 
Ji.A.,  wished  to  engrave  one  of  Ktty’s  large  historic  pictures, 
purchased  by  tlie  Scottish  Academy,  the  members  reluctant  to 
lend  their  newly-acijuired  treasure,  suggested  that  the  engrav¬ 
ing  should  bo  made  l‘rom  a  eojiy.  A  talented  young  jiainter,  (»!’ 
Mdinburgh,  was  selecti'd,  and  he  recc'ived  for  his  work  twenty 
guineas;  it  was  touched  ujion  by  Mtty  himself,  and  sold  alter- 
wards  by  some  elcyer  f(‘llows  as  tin'  original  sketch  lor  tlie  ]>ic- 
ture  by  Mttv,  for  siwen  hundred  guineas  I  Our  authors  dev(»tc, 
of  eourso,as  is  natural,  much  attention  to  Sir  Joshua  llcynolds; 
tho  notice  of  him,  very  properly,  follows  that  of  Hogarth.  His 
wisdom,  as  a  painter,  is,  indeed,  umjm'st ioned — so  great,  how- 
1‘yer,  that  s(*metimes  hi'  suggests  a  doubt  as  to  his  possc'ssion  ol 
genius.  Our  autliors  seem  themselves  to  leel  scum'thing  aj)- 
])roaehing  to  this.  AVo  suppose  all  our  readers  have,  from  time 
to  time,  felt  that  his  “  Samuel’^  is  but  the  sweet  little  ])ictin(^ 
ol  an  oi'dinary  iJiild  upon  its  knees  in  prayer.  A\"e  may  be 
I'ortain  tho  little  “  Samuel”  did  not  look  so;  there  is  no  llasili 
of  lear  or  surprise;  no  wonder  or  awe.  It  is  very  beautilul  as 
a  painting;  but  those  lateiit  powers,  which  made  the  wonderlal 
little  b(w  a  vehicle  lor  the  most  awful  declarations  of  inspira¬ 
tion,  and  evt'U  for  the  invectives  of  Tnlinite  Holiness,  lind  no 
place  there — no  tlasli  of  inspiration  lightens  over  tlu'  leatures. 

Ihis,  wo  believo,  is  what  most  sj)octators  will  feel  of  tlu*  ]>aint- 
iugs  ol  tliis  deservedly-celebrated  artist.  They  delight  ;  but 
they  do  not  inspire.  *We  agree  with  the  authors,  and  have 
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nftMi  anticipated  their  remarks  ourselves,  when  standm-  he  ore 
his  nictures,  that  there  are  sid)jeels  which  re.iuiro  more  than 
Ire  colour,  or  light,  or  shade-tnore  than  sweetness  or  s.m- 
We  hiive  orton,  >vlieii  looking;*  \iih>u  tlin  work's  ot  t  u' 
Ivo  niiuters,  felt  that  iiir  Joshtui  may  he  defined  as  a  .Murillo 
without  a  soul.  The  correctness,  the  richness  ol  colour,  some¬ 
times  even  the  iiayfctr,  and  even  the  kind  ol  subject  remind  us 
of  the  great  Spanish  painter;  but  su/i!  is  ^yantlng_there.  M  e 
think  the  praise,  with  the  exception,  will  be  admitted  miv 
who  compare  “The  Holy  Family”  ot  Sir  .losluia,  with  Ihe 
llolv  Fainilv”  of  Murillo.  Sir  Joshua  was  constantly  seeking 
for  iieweifects  in  colour,  and  we  sujipose  the  history  ot  paiiitiiig 
affords  no  more  atfecting  illustration  than  is  iuruislusl  by  the 
evanescence  of  his  colours.  Jli.s  pictures  began  to  lade  soon 
after  thev  were  painted.  Sir  W  illiain  Heecliy  said  that,  he 

“  was  mocked  bv  a  friend  eonstantly  at  his  elbow  in  the  shape 

“of  onin  and  whiting.”  He  was  desirous  of  anticipating  le 
richness  of  colour  time  alone  can  bestow,  and  he  only  beciimo 
the  subject  of  constant  satire.  'Whether  he  said  ot  himsel  ,  oi 
whether  George  III.  said  of  him,  seems  undeci.  ed,-our  auttio  rs 
attribute  to  the  painter,-thc  witticism  t  hat  “  he  canie  o  1  wi  h 
“  living  colours.”  Horace  Walpide  said  ot  him  that  he  ought 
to  bo  paid  in  annuities,  only  so  long  as  his  pictures  lasted. 
Sterne,  in  his  Tnstrum  Sliaiuh/,  alluding  to  the  licklci.ess  ot 
women,  says: — “1  would  rather  not  aiiswei  oi  m\  .  uii, 

“  Dinah  were  she  alive ;  faith  !  scarce  tor  her  picture  weni  it 
“  painted  by  Reynolds  !  ”  In  Utill,  he  painted  a  portrait  of  ^lr 
Walter  lUackett,  for  the  Intirmary  ot  ISewcastle-upon- 1  \  ne. 
The  Daronet  lived  too  long— so  long  that  he  saw  his  own  pic¬ 
ture  decav,  and  wrote  the  lollowiiig  ejngram  (.  cpitap  i)  on  i 
own  portrait :  — 

Paintini;  of  old  was  surely  well  desijrned 
To  kcei)  the  features  of  the  dead  in  uhikI, 

Put  this  threat  rascal  has  reversed  the  ])lan, 

And  made  his  picture  die  before  the  man. 

So  much  is  true,  but  it  is,  perhaps,  eipially  true  that  he  is 
tile  finest  portrait-painter  that  art  has  given  o  le  vvoi  (  , 
feel  it  as  we  compare  the  showy  figures  of  Lavvience.  a 
arc  competitors  with  Reynolds,  tlioy  aie  t  lo  luos .  i  us  >  ■  , 
and  he  holds  his  place  in  every  estimation  by  the  side  ot  \  el.is- 
4UCZ  and  Vandyke.  Ho  was  so  happy  a.s  to  ive  in  nn  j'gc.  ;‘'‘d 
to  form  a  part  in  a  society,  the  portraits  ol  whose  illustrious 
men  have  a^delightful  attraetiveiiess  to  us.  1  heir  names  t  m 
pleasantlv  on  our  ears,  and  we  look  for  what,  they  were  hl:e  to 
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Ill’s  omivasos.  TTo  has  j)rosorvcd  llio  glorious  race  of  the 
admirals  and  sea-kings.  Tlic  Boscawens  and  Capols,  'nvIio  bare 
llic  Ihiglish  flag  so  triunijihantly  over  the  contested  seas,  and 
the  generals  who  vindicated  the  glory  of  the  English  name  on 
distant  lands  ;  the  great  judges  again,  ho  delineated,  till,  as  they 
looked  from  the  eanvas  with  their  glances  of  wisdom,  gi’avitv, 
and  profound  research,  they  extort  from  ns  some  such  exelania- 
tion  as  that  celebrated  one  which  fell  from  Fox  when  he  first 
^aw  tlie  ])ortrait  of  Thurlow,  ‘‘  Nobody  could  be  so  wise  as  lie 
“looked  Mis  famous  portrait  of  ]\Irs.  tSiddons,  in  the  tragic 
nnis(‘,  has  been  pronounced  by  opinions  incomparably  beyond 
ours, — but  the  justice  of  which  we  feel,  as  we  look  u])on 
it,  must  be  correct, — “  the  finest  female  portrait  ever 
“  ]>ainted.”  AVe  seem  almost  to  contradict  an  opinion  wo 
expressed  just  now  as  to  the  absence  of  soul  or  inspiration 
in  his  canvases,  when  we  confess  that  he  elevated  every  portrait 
h(‘  painted  into  an  epic,  and  clothed  it  with  dramatic  surround¬ 
ings,  giving  life  and  splendour  to  the  character  ;  the  truth  is, 
he  slion(‘  in  this  power  of  portrait-painting.  A\  e  dare  to  thiflk, 
will'll  he  attempted  to  transfer  the  inspired  or  sacred  characters 
ofiild  to  the  realizations  of  his  pencil,  his  genius,  while  it  did 
not  d('s(‘rt  him,  failed  adecjuately  to  represent  the  highest  iin- 
])ressions.  lie  was  a  mighty ])ainter,  the  friend  of  flohnson,  of 
( Joldsniith,  and  that  delightful  circle  which  charm  us  from  the 
jiagi's  of  lioswell  ;  gruff  old  Jidinson  paid  homage  to  him,  and 
till'  ])ainter  ])aid  the  homage  of  his  heart  to  “  Cioldy  and  when 
tlu'  lu'ws  that  the  poet  was  dead  found  the  painter  at  his  easel, 
he  threw  his  brush  aside  and  ran  away  from  his  work,  unable 
to  bring  himself  back  to  it  again  for  that  day.  A  jileasant 
lovabh'  eliaraeter — the  painter,  with  his  ear-trumpet;  he  lives  in 
tlio  liiu's  ol*  (ioldsmith,  and  the  best  impression  we  have  of  the 
leatures  of  (loldsmith  is  in  the  lines  of  lleynolds.  AVe  suppose 
England  lU'ver  gave  such  a  funeral  to  an  artist.  After  lying  in 
state  in  the  Hoyal  Academy,  his  long  funeral  procession  jiassed 
on  to  St.  Eaurs;  the  pall  borne  by  dukes,  numpiises,  and  earls; 
“  and  well,’^  say  our  authors,  “  might  the  great  and  noble  honour 
“  him  who  has  made  us  familiar  with  all  that  were  lovely;  all 
“  that  were  most  worthy  of  being  known  in  the  age  he  eni-^ 
“  bellished.y  A  change  had  come  about  in  the  history  of 
h.nglish  j)ainting  since  the  exhibition  of  the  young  Ileynolds 
first  j)ietures,  when  they  provoked  the  ire  of  a  pupil  of  Kncllcr, 
who  exclaimed, as  he  looked  upon  them,  “This  will  never  answer ; 
“  why  you  don't  paint  in  the  least  like  Sir  Uodfrey  !’*  and  when 
the  young  artist  attempted  to  reason  with  the  critic,  only  pom¬ 
pously  slalkid  out  of  tlu'  room,  exclaiming,  “No,  no.  Shake- 
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“  spcaro  in  poetry,  and  Kncllcr  in  j)aintin" ;  damme !  ’’  A  critic 
we  slioukl  say,  witli  a  nice  mess  of  notions  in  liis  liead  !  AVc 
must  stop  for  the  present ;  otherwise,  many  names  dearly  loved 
jwess  upon  us,  upon  whom  we  could  have  wished  to  remark. 
Gainsborougli  espceially,  wliosc  happy  freedom,  wliether  in  the 
portrait  or  the  landscape,  united  to  liis  patient  beauty  of  sug¬ 
gestion  and  width  of  generalization,  have  been  very  attractive 
tons  whenever  we  luivc  looked  upon  his  paintings;  but  hero 
we  must  rest,  only  witli  the  good  desire  that  that  might  be  true 
of  painters  whieli  fell  from  Gainsborough — his  last  saying  in  his 
(lying  liour,  to  llcynolds,  when  he  visited  the  dying  man  :  ‘‘  Wo 
“are  all  going  to  heaven,  and  Vandyke  will  be  of  the  party 
AVe  have  written  enough  to  show  our  readers  that  the  3lessrs. 
licdgrave  have  furnished  tbrth  a  pair  of  volumes,  as  rich  in  the 
interest  of  the  subject  as  their  well-known  names  will  assure 
oiir  readers  they  must  be  competent  to  their  work  of  criticism, 
'flic  plan  of  the  volumes  seems  to  preclude  the  introduction  of 
llie  names  of  many  modern  and  living  favourites,  and  })erhaps 
some  natural  partialities  which  painters  can  understand,  but 
witli  wliich  wc  are  not  concerned,  may  seem  sometimes  to 
iiarnnv  the  sympathies  of  the  writers;  yet  the  volumes  are  full 
of  geniality  ami  kindness.  We  hope  to  make  Mr.  Davis's 
volume  the  subject  of  another  paper. 
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f  IMIK  object  oi‘  ]  )oj)uIar  revolutions  in  Miij^hind  has  on  all  occa- 
sions  been  the  restoration,  correction,  or  (h‘iencc  of  the 
ancient  law  of  the  kingdom.  I’higlishnien — even  in  the  times  of 
tiercest  politicad  discontent,  and  while  sternly  (‘iigaged  in  dc- 
mainling  a  redress  of  grievances — Inive  ever  tn‘at(‘d  the  long  in- 
lierited  safeguards  of  liberty,  lound  in  the  form  of  our  laws, 
with  the  greatest  rever(‘nce.  These  have  always  coininandod 
resjM'Ct,  and  only  what  have  been  their  corruptions  have  been 
attacked.  The  parliamc'ntary  leaders  of  the  civil  war  in  tlif 
early  part  of  the  legislative  struggle  with  (’harles  the  I'irst. 
made  no  novel  claims  for  organic  changes,  but  eontined  tlieir 
objects  to  th(‘  restoration  of  alleged  ancient  rights,  aiid  the 
demand  of  sullicient  guarantees  against  further  violations  of  the 
established  constitutional  law.  The  repeated  breaches  of  good  faith 
by  the  King  led,  however,  to  the  abandonment  of  this  niodernto 
jxdicy,  and  to  the  overthrow  of  the  (‘Utire  fabric  oi‘  the  (lovcrn- 
ment.  Yet,  in  this  instance  also,  the  old  pn'seriptive  rights  of 
the  peojde,  and  the  usages  of  the  hnv  wen*  can'fidly  ])rcscrvHl, 
in  the  midst  of  innovation.  The  j)coplo  of  this  c(Mintry  have 
at  all  times  looked  on  th(*ir  liberties,  long-setth'd  and  (h'clarcil 
by  law, as  the  inheritance  and  undoubted  biithiight  of  Kiiglish- 
men.  It  has  never  lu'en  the  custom  to  borrow  I’rom  other 
countries  new  schemes  of  government,  or  to  a]»propriatc  v.^ 
models  those  of  ancient  nations.  N(*ither  can  it  ho  said 
that  it  has  been  a  tailing  of  the  j)(‘oj)le  ot‘  this  country 
to  be  seduced  by  Utoj)ian  theories  of  jiolitv.  Fn  this  way  has 
ari.sen  the  use  of  the  phrase,  that  (‘crtain  measures  are  “  iin- 
“  English,^’  and  when  applied  to  a  scheme  of  secretly  using  the 
eltH:tive  lranchi.se  may  deserve  to  be  treated  as  no  idle  furin  ot 
s])eech.  Such  a  method  of  voting  for  parliamentary  re[»rcson- 
Uitives  would  bi*  a  novelty  hitherto  unknown  in  tin*  ])ra(‘ticc  cl 
this  country',  nor  can  it  be  alleged  to  have  any  claim  to  an  indi* 
gmious  origin. 

in  the  pre.sent  state  of  the  cpiestion  of  parliaimmtarv  elec¬ 
toral  reform,  the  exposure  made  by'  election  commissions  ot  the 
syst(*matic  corruption  by  bribery',  prevailing  in  several  borough 
eonstituencies,  has  drawn  renew(‘d  attention  to  the  various  pre- 
j<‘cts  suggested  as  reim'dies  for  this  evil.  Amongst  these  various 
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projects,  tluit  of  taking  the  votes  ot  the  electors  in  secrecy 
by  means  of  the  ballot,  is  one  which,  although  it  has  found  much 
favour  witli  the  news[)aper  press,  yet  it  is  one  on  which  public 
opinion  is  mucli  divided.  The  su])ject  has  occupi('d  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  many  profound  thinkers,  and  has  been  productive  of 
a  warm  controversy  which  is  not  likely  soon  to  be  terminated. 
But, on  the  etliical  part  of  the  (piestion,  very  little  remains  to 
be  urged.  The  remark  may,  however,  here  be  hazarded,  that 
whether  the  franchise  is  in  the  nature  of  a  trust,  or  that  it  is 
rather  a  personal  right  and  privilege,  perhaps  tlio  best  moral 
definition  may  be  that  it  is  what  is  known  in  legal  acceptation 
as  a  service — in  the  form  of  a  duty  owing  to  the  (community,  as 
iu  the  case  of  a  juror.  3'he  law  itself,  liowever,  appears  to  lean 
to  the  view  of  the  tranchise  as  a  piTsonal  riglit.  In  practice, 
also,  the  title  to  the  franchise  is  popularly  viewed  as  an  individual 
right  or  privilege.  Vet  it  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  trust, 
inasmuch  that  the  possession  of  every  kind  of  moral  power  is 
necessarily  accomj)anied  by  the  obligations  of  a  trust.  Jle  this 
as  it  may,  the  decision  of  the  country  as  to  the  ballot  as  a  prac¬ 
tical  question  will  probably  depend  little  on  philosophic  defini¬ 
tions  or  abstract  doctrines  of  moral  casuistry.  The  failure  of  all 
that  class  of  measures,  relying  solely  on  severity  of  punishment 
of  the  voter  for  the  repression  of  bribery  and  other  corrupt  prac¬ 
tices,  is  generally  acknowledged,  and  further  legislation  in  that 
direction  seems  useless.  Smuggling  continues  to  thrive  in 
bpite  of  the  severity  of  penal  laws  so  long  as  high  duties  hold 
out  the  temptation  of  lai’ge  ])rofits  to  the  smuggler.  The  punisli- 
ment  of  bribery  by  disfrancliiseinent  has  been  used  to  little 
purpose  for  restraining  growth  of  the  offence.  Indeed,  this 
Rceins  tlie  clumsiest  of  all  ways  to  attem])t  to  reform  the  elec¬ 
toral  system,  for  it  points  to  the  abrogation  of  the  representa¬ 
tive  form  of  Government. 

So  much  prominency  lias  industriously  been  given  to  the 
biillot  by  writers  and  speakers  in  its  favour,  that  some  other  r<‘- 
nicflics  for  electoral  corrujition  have  been  much  neglected  and 
nearly  lost  sight  of.  liy  this  means,  the  public  mind  has  been 
diverted  from  the  examination  of  other  measures  of  parliament- 
5iry  reform,  more  immediately  affecting  the  character  of  the 
Hou.se  of  Commons.  A  call  for  the  repeal  of  the  Septennial 
Act  is  now  only  heard  from  the  section  of  the  Liberals  holding 
the  most  extreme  opinions  on  reform.  Neverihclcss,  it  may  be 
worth  consideration,  how  far  the  shortening  the  limit  of  the 
duration  of  parliament,  and  the  creating  of  large  constituen¬ 
cies,  may  furnish  the  only  legislative  remedy  against  gross 
electoral  demoralization. 
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The  question  of  secret  voting  in  parliamentary  elections  has,  as 
already  inentiontxl,  hitherto  been  discussed  chietiy  in  relation 
to  the  principles  of  political  ethics.  The  subject  lias  been  very 
fully  discuss^  by  public  writers,  and  in  parliament,  from  tliis 
point  of  view. 

Six  years  ago,  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill,  in  a  pamplilet  under  the 
title  of  ThoKfjhtfi  on  Parliamentanj  Biform,  stated,  that  ho  had 
renounced  his  faith  in  the  ballot  as  a  means  of  securing  purity 
in  tho  election  of  parliamentary  representatives.  Tn  that  publi¬ 
cation  ho  further  made  the  remarkable  announcement  that  it 
had  become  his  conviction  that  in  the  interest  of  free  govern¬ 
ment,  the  ballot  “  should  bo  included,  not  among  tlio  tilings 
irhich  omjhty  but  those  which  omjht  not,  to  form  jiart  of  a  measui’o 
“  for  reforming  the  representation.’'  It  appears  tliat  ^Ir.  ^lill 
still  adheres  to  this  opinion,  lie  considers  tho  use  of  any  sys¬ 
tem  of  secret  voting  most  dangerous  to  tlio  iiveservation  oi’  a 
healthy  public  opinion,  and  to  the  safe  use  of  tlie  franeliise. 
Indi'od,  it  is  well  worth  seriously  considering,  how  far  tho  use  of 
the  ballot  may  have  the  etfect  of  stifling  tlio  functions  of  public 
opinion.  Ihiblic  opinion  in  America,  on  ])olitical  elections, 
fettered  with  the  ballot,  has  become  reduced  to  the  guidance 
of  “Caucases"  and  Wire-pullers,"  and  even  the  iiewspajK  r 
jiress  in  that  country  has  little  influence  on  the  national 
elections. 

Tlie  ballot,  as  a  remedy  for  many  of  the  abuses  and  evils 
attending  popular  election,  appears  at  the  lirst  glance,  so 
('xtremely  simple  and  eflective,  that  we  cannot  be  sur])i’ised 
that  this  plan  of  voting  has  been  warmly  ajiprovi'd  by  a 
considerable  ])ortion  of  the  public.  Tlie  numbers  of  pi'ople  are 
not  few,  to  whom  a  prinia  facie  case  is  always  acceptable,  as  a 
short  cut  to  a  conclusion.  But  there  are  also  a  largi'  miniht'r 
of  individuals  favourable  to  the  ballot  who  are  something  more 
than  supc'riicial  reasoners,  and  whose  opinions  are  entitled  to 
the  greatest  respect.  Yet  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that 
many  of  these  have  been  misled  by  inaccurate  inforniatioii  as 
to  the  actual  practical  working  of  this  mode  of  polling  voters, 
hor  this  also,  among  other  reasons,  a  large  number  of  the 
public  are  much  unsettled  in  their  opinions  as  to  the  use  of  the 
ballot  ill  political  elections. 

It  is  enough  for  some  indolent  people  when  they  are  tohl. 
lor  their  mental  case  and  comfort,  that  the  arguments  against 
the  ballot  have  been  completelv  answered  over  and  over  again, 
and  that  ^Ir.  JStuart  Mill's  and  ^Ir.  fi rote’s  writings  have 
altogether  settled  the  matter.  This  is  not  (he  fact,  however, 
and  we  know  that  these  answers  have  not  been  admitted  as 
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conclusions  by  ^fr.  Mill  himsclt*  anioni^  others.  Later  writc'rs 
and  speakers  in  favour  of  the  ballot  have  ofenerally  eonti'uti'd 
themselves  with  the  liberal  use  of  ad  (‘(ipidudutn  ar»i^uiiients, 
within  the  easy  comprehension  of,  and  peculiarly  acceptable  to, 
the  class  comprising  the  least  intelliy;ent  and  least  in(le])en(lent. 
of  tlie  voters  at  ])resent  possessed  of  tlio  francliise.  it  is  on 
behalf  of  tliis  portion  of  the  constituencies  that  the  loudest  calls 
for  the  ballot  have  been  made. 

In  ^[r.  ^lilFs  work,  Co)iHidc)'afio}i.'^  on  Jirprrscnfafirr  Gon'rn- 
vicnff  he  says: — ‘‘There  is  no  dithculty  in  showiiiii;,  that  tla^ 
“ideal  best  form  of  Government  is  that  in  which  the  sovereignty, 
“ or  supreme  controlliiiG  })ower,  in  the  last  resort,  is  vested  in 
“  the  entire  agGrcGate  of  the  community.”  Xow  re])resentat  iv(^ 
"ovcrmnent  affords  the  only  practical  means  of  (‘arrviuG  out, 
this  princi])le.  An  essential  and  inherent  inGi’cdicMit  in  r('j)r(‘- 
scntativo  institutions,  is  a  jealousy  and  mistrust  ol‘  the  persmis 
with  whom  the  executive  GoverniiiG  ])ower  is  conlided.  'This 
characteristic  of  distrust 'in  the  executive,  necessaia’ly  t)ervades 
and  underlies  all  the  various  forms  of  represent ;itive  Gov(‘rn- 
nient.  Another  distinctive  feature  of  such  a  form  of  Government 
consists  in  a  careful  limitation  of  the  amount  of  power  entrusted 
to  the  executive  authorities.  This  beiiiG  the  case,  it  becomes 
important  to  iiupiire,  whether  the  proposal  to  entrust  tlu^ 
inanaGcmcnt  of  a  secret  svstem  of  votiim’,  bv  the  machinerv 
of  the  ballot,  to  the  hands  of  the  executive  G()vonuuent  and 
its  agents,  or  even  to  other  elective  public'  executive  ofllcc'i’s,  is 
a  moasure  of  ])rudencc  and  safety,  consistent  with  one  ol‘  the 
chief  objects  of  representative  government;  such  institutions 
having  been  expressly  devised  for  the  ])urp()S(',  prominent, 
amongst  others,  of  watching  and  controlling  tlu'  execaitivt^ 
government.  'fhe  dangers  to  bo  a])prehended  from  seen't 
voting  are  of  no  mere  fanciful  kind,  bnt,  sucli  as  ai'o  oidy 
too  likely  to  occur,  among  a  people  so  declining,  or  so  deficic'nt 
in  public  spirit  and  ])atriotism,  as  to  be  desii’ous  of,  or  to  need 
to  resort  to,  the  expedient  of  secrecy  in  the  ('xercise  of  one  of 
the  most  important  social  functions  entrusted  to  the  incmbers  of 
a  free  community.  Jhit  it.  is  from  a  ( Jovc'rnment-  viciously 
mternieddling  with  a  system  of  secret  voting  that  the  most 
dangerous  consequences  may  arise.  Mb)  sliould  riunenibei' 
that  in  making  organic  changes  in  our  reprc'sc'iitative  system 
these  are  not  to  bo  made  for  (piiet  times  oidy.  In  times  of 
national  danger  and  violent  excat ement  rc'jn’csc'ntative  govern¬ 
ment  hc'comes  subjectc'd  to  thc^  sc*verc‘sl.  trials,  and  the  virtue'  of 
public,  men,  and  the  Good  faith  of  thc^  caxc'cntive  Govcniincnl , 
ure  liable  to  be  exposed  to  the  greatest  templalions  to  tam[»er 
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uilli  the  laws  in  siir-delbnce.  (Jne  instance  is  sufficient  to  be 
i^iven  here  of  the  way  in  wliich  power  has  been  prostituted  in 
this  country  hy  executive  officers.  In  the  essay,  by  Lord 
Miu-aulay,  on  Sir  Janies  Mackintoshes  Ilisforf/  of  the  llcvolution  of 
ltiS(S,  tliere  occurs  this  passage  : — 


The  trial  by  jury  afforded  little  or  no  protection  to  the  innocent. 
The  juries  were  nominated  by  the  sheriffs.  The  sheriff's  were  in  most 
jmrts  of  Knjrland  nominated  by  the  crown.  In  London,  the  great  scene 
of  political  (u)ntention,  those  officers  were  chosen  by  the  people.  The 
tiercest  parliamentary  election  of  our  time  will  give  but  a  faint  notion 
of  the  storm  which  raged  in  the  city  on  the  day  when  two  infuriated 
])arties,  each  bearing  its  badge,  met  to  select  the  men  in  whose  hands 
were  to  he  the  issues  of  life  and  death  for  the  coming  year.  On  that 
day,  nobles  of  the  highest  descent  did  not  think  it  beneath  them  to 
canvas  and  marshal  the  livery,  to  head  the  jirocession  and  to  watch 
the  poll.  On  that  day  the  great  chiefs  of  parties  waited  in  an  agony 
of  suspense  for  the  messenger,  who  was  to  bring  from  (Juildhall  the 
news,  whether  their  lives  and  estates  were  for  the  next  twelve  months 
to  be  at  the  mercy  of  a  friend  or  a  foe.  In  1681,  Whig  sheriffs  were 
chosen  ;  and  Shaftesbury  defied  the  whole  power  of  the  (jovcrnmeiit. 
In  1682,  the  sherilfs  were  Tories.  Shaftesbury  tied  to  Holland.  The 
other  chiefs  of  the  party  broke  up  their  councils  and  retired  in  haste 
to  their  country-seats.  Sidney  on  the  scaffold  told  those  sheriff's  that 
his  blood  was  on  tlieir  lieads.  ^'either  of  them  could  deny  the  charge, 
and  one  of  them  wept  with  shame  and  remorse. 


Where  the  halhit  luodo  of  voting  has  long  prevailed,  there 
the  dangers  arising  from  the  Government  or  the  public  officials, 
tampering  with  the  working  of  that  system  of  election,  have 
])roved  far  from  imaginary.  Stuffing  the  ballot-box,”  has 
Ix'come  a  common  phrase  in  election  contests  in  the  Ignited 
States  of  America,  well  understood  there;  and  the  fact  of  the 
prevalence  of  this  practice  to  a  de])lorable  extent,  is  not  even 
attempted  in  that  country  to  be  denied.  To  such  a  frightful 
excess  of  wlud(*sale  enormity,  did  this  practice  of  falsifying  the 
ballot  attain  in  California,  only  a  few  years  ago  (where  the 
then  (iovernment  was  entirely  maintained  in  power  by  this 
toul  means),  as  to  provoke  the  more  virtuous  memlx'rs  of  the 
sutfering  eommunity,  to  the  formation  of  vigilance  committees, 
or  committees  of  general  satety,  for  the  purpose  of  abating  this 
desecration  of  the  eletdive  franchise.  Tliese  committees  pro- 
et'edt'd  to  organize  a  military  force,  and  attacked  and  over¬ 
powered  the  military  and  civil  forces  of  the  Government. 
1  hi'st'  ]diysical  I'orce  reformers  then  deposed  the  State  authori¬ 
ties,  and  jM)ssesscd  themselves  of  the  powers  of  the  Government. 
Il'.ey  brought  to  summary  trial,  and  put  to  death,  several  ot  the 
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persons  found  guilty  of  these  deiiiKiueneies,  and  banished  many 
others  of  them.  Although  the  most  flagrant  case  of  tlie  wliole- 
salc  abuse  of  the  ballot  in  America  occurred  in  California,  yet 
it  is  perfectly  notorious  that  similar  practices,  have  long  pre¬ 
vailed  in  many  others  of  the  States  of  the  Union,  where  the 
ballot-box  is  used  in  elections. 

The  ancient  Hindoos,  in  their  version  of  the  cosmogony  of 
the  world,  propounded  the  curious,  but  rather  lame  doctrine, 
that  the  earth  rests  on  the  back  of  an  elephant,  and  that  tlio 
elephant  stands  on  tlie  back  of  a  tortoise ;  but  we  are  not  told 
on  what  the  tortoise  stands.  The  inconsecpicntial  cosmogony 
of  the  Hindoo,  affords  somewhat  of  a  parallel  to  the  absurdity  of 
entrusting  a  Government  and  its  public  ofllcers,  with  tlie 
management  of  a  secret  system  of  electing  the  members  of  a 
legislative  assembly,  charged  with,  and  contrived  for,  tlie  purpose 
of  watching  and  controlling  that  Government  itself.  If  a 
system  of  secret  voting  does  not,  like  the  Hindoo’s  world,  rest, 
on  nothing,  it  certainly  rests  only,  on  an  imjilicit  and  most 
confiding  faith,  in  the  integrity  of  the  Gov(‘rnment  and  the 
public  servants.  The  case  of  (’alifornia  is  an  example  of  the 
ballot  conducted  by  the  agency  of  the  ofllcers  of  a  Government, 
under  a  system  of  collecting  the  franchise  by  a  secret  jirocess, 
undiscovcrablc  by  the  public,  and  irresponsible  to  public  opinion, 
Unlike  the  ballot,  open  and  public  voting  has  not  only  tlu^ 
necessary  advantage  of  being  immediately  subject  to  tin? 
influence  of  public  opinion,  but  possesses  the  ])riceless  superiority 
of  being  perfectly  secure  from  anything  approaching  to  fraudu¬ 
lent  returns,  from  wholesale  falsification  of  the  voting. 

Klective  representative  government  is  said  to  bo  the  greatest 
discovery  and  improvement  made  in  the  scieneo  of  jiolities 
since  the  time  of  the  Ancients.  Hut,  it  may  be  asked  witli 
pardonable  incredulity,  can  there  exist  any  legitimate  elective' 
representative  government,  created  by  any  process  of  secrecy, 
having  the  tendency  of  suppressing  the  free  dcvelojnnent  of 
public  opinion  Y 

The  newspaper  press  in  America,  as  already  mentioned,  is 
nearly  pow'crless,  in  respect  of  any  influence  over  political 
elections,  managed,  for  the  most  part,  by  ‘‘Wire  pullers,^^  and 
packed  “  Caucuses.”  it  is  alleged  by  some  advocates  of  the 
ballot  in  this  country,  that  the  Americans  are  entirely  satisfied 
with,  and  indeed  highly  prize,  the  ballot,  as  a  safeguard  to  their 
liberties.  In  consequence  of  the  frequent  occurrence  of  the  use 
of  the  words  “  The  llallot^^  in  their  newspapers  and  other  poli¬ 
tical  writings,  in  a  laudatory  sense,  and  of  many  similar  allu¬ 
sions  to  the  ballot,  a  colour  is  given  to  the  false  impression  that 
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siicli  is  tlio  case.  It  must  however  be  understood,  (hat  in 
consequence  oi*  this  way  of  voting,  bcin^  in  most  of  the  States 
ofthernioii  in  General  use,  as  the  mode  of  making-  political 
elections,  the  words  ‘''J'he  ballot/^  arc  "onerally  used  in  Ame¬ 
rica,  to  express,  and  they  there  signify,  not  merely  the  mode, 
but  the  right  and  function  of  voting  at  political  elections,  as  wo 
would  use  the  words  ‘‘The  Sulfrage,’^  or  “Tlie  Franchise/’ 
l^or  an  instance  of  this,  the  advocates  of  tlie  ballot  in  this 
country,  in  tlieir  most  prominent  publications,  have  more  than 
once  quoted  the  following  remark  of  I’rcsident  Andrew'  Jack- 
son  : — “Our  (jiovernment  w'as  instituted  ;  and  is  supported  by 
“tlie  ballot-box,  not  by  the  musket ;  ”  apparently  quite  ignorant  df 
the  fact,  that  Oeneral  Jackson  employed  thew'ord  “  Ilallot-hox” 
as  a  synonymous  expression  to  elective  representation,  the  sull- 
rage,  or  the  franchise.  The  real  fact,  how’over,  is  that  the  plan 
of*  ballot -voting  in  America  is  almost  entirely  maintained  as  a 
mere  expedient,  on  account  of  its  convenience  in  conducting 
s])eedily  the  numerous  and  constantly  recurring  elections  in 
that  country.  The  ballot  further  is  also  for  tlie  most  part  re¬ 
jected,  and  t)ublic  voting  practised  in  its  stead,  in  those  States 
with  a  limited  or  property  franchise.  Where  the  franchise  is 
almost  coequal  in  extent,  to  the  numbers  of  the  adult  male 
population,  there  the  ballot  is  almost  invariably  used ;  but  it 
(•('rtainly  is  not  maintained  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the 
voter  either  Irom  intimidation,  or  the  temptations  of  bribery. 
Indeed,  there  is  no  greater  popular  error  in  this  country,  than 
the  belief  that,  the  maintenance  of  the  ballot  in  America,  has 
('ither  generally  had  for  its  object,  or  has  accomplislied  llie 
n'sult  of,  a  practical  secrecy  in  voting.  The  ballot  is  tliere 
rt'ally  maintained  and  used,  not  for  secrecy  but  for  s])(*eJ. 
With  the  frequent  (lections,  not  only  to  the  legislatures,  hut 
f(»r  (Jlicers  of  all  descriptions,  with  nearly  univc'rsal  suffrag(\  it 
became  absolutely  lu'cossary  to  devise  a  more  expc'ditious 
machinery  for  voting,  ’flic  Americans  utterly  reject  tlu'  notion, 
that  the  nu're  mode  of  taking  their  votes  in  a  hidden  w'ay,  has 
any  materially  advantageous  intlimnce  on  their  political  liberties ; 
(‘Vi'u  ii  such  an  (Jlcct  was  contmnplated,  at  tlie  time  of  the 
original  ado|»tion  of  the  ballot.  There  is,  nevertheh'ss,  some 
rt'asun  to  beli('V(',  that  such  was  the  expectation  on  the  occasion 
ot  its  being  first  adopted.  Ilow'ever  this  may  be,  the  ballot 
was  originally  aecept(^d,  and  (Uigrafted  on  the  elect i(ui  Jaws  of 
America,  on  the  theoretical  .suggc'stion  of  leading  hhiglish  radi¬ 
cals  in  the  last  century,  principally  as,  a  safeguard  against 
intimidation  ami  improper  coercive  inllut  iiCA! — t'vils  which  have 
been  [uuved  by  subse<jucut  times,  scarcely  to  exi.st  in  a  countiy 
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si'iious  abuses  arisiiii^  iVoin  the  use  of  the  ballot.  In  Fraiiei?, 
the  existence  of  ^rave  abuses  of  the  ballot  mode  of  takinji^  volts 
is  now  made  no  secret.  Ihe  ballot  has  been  siitliciently  lon*^ 
establish(‘d  in  tliat  country  to  permit  these  abuses  and  corruptions 
to  show  tluauselves.  Abuses  of  the  ballot  liad  become  so  scau- 
tlalous  in  France,  that  the  ^linister  of  the  Interior  (M.  i.a 
Vallette),  about  two  years  an;o,  found  it  necessary  to  address  a 
circular  to  the  prefects  rcipiiring  them,  for  the  sake  of  decency 
to  take  additional  means  of  securing  the  fairness  of  the  balloi, 
and  its  subsequent  correct  scrutiny  ;  which  scrutiny,  it  may  lu' 
nuMitioned  in  passing,  is  also  secret  to  all  but  the  Governiiieiit 
and  its  ollicers. 

Tlu'  secret  ballot,  secret  at  leiist  from  the  public,  having bi'cn 
atlaclu'd  to  the  concession  of  universal  sulfragc;  in  France,  lias 
notoriously  bec'U  inqiroperly  interfered  with,  for  the  purposes 
of  tlie  (lovcrnnu'nt.  Kxcept  in  the  great  towns  and  muncipal 
coinmuiu's,  the  elections  are  managed  in  the  way  most  agreeable 
to  the  (iov('rninent  ;  and  that  the  ballot  is  tampered  with  for 
this  ])ur])ose,  is  the  gimoral  belief  in  France.  Though  the 
abus(‘s  of  the  ballot  have  had  only  a  short  time  to  develop 
tliemsidves  in  that  country,  its  fraudulent  use  is  more  than  sus- 
]>{'ctcd.  In  the  Fhamber  of  ])e])utics,  less  than  forty  thoroughly 
liberal  nuinbers  can  be  found  to  asert  their  independence;  while 
ujiwaids  of  two  hundred  are  little  better  than  nominees  or  dc- 
]>endents  on  the  (lovernment ;  and  a  more  subservient  House  of 
b'ejiresentatives  ])robably  never  existed.  This  is  either  caused 
by  universid  sutfrage  or  the  abuse  of  the  ballot.  We  may  leave 
our  re  aders  to  guess  which. 

d'lu*  systc'Ui  of  th(‘  American  ballot,  and  consecpiently  of 
(dc'ctions  by  its  means,  admit  of  no  subsequent  scrutiny. 
'riu‘  method  of  taking  the  votes  of  electors  by  the  ballot  has 
been  ado])tod  also  in  Australia,  but  there,  even  less  so  than  in 
Ihance,  the  system  employed,  is  not  the  professedly  secret 
ballot,  such  as  is  used  in  America.  The  way  every  voti'i*  uses  his 
vote  in  Australia  maybe  learnt  by  the  Government,  and  the  voting 
is  also  sidqect,  in  the  event  of  a  ])etition  against  the  return,  to  the 
ordeal  of  an  after  ])ublic  scrutiny,  exposing,  perha])s,  the  voting 
on  the  whole  election.  In  societies,  such  as  clubs,  with  a 
narrowly  limited  number  of  members,  no  doubt  the  secret  use 
ot  the  negative  ballot  maybe  maintained,  if  the  voter  so  chooses, 
but  even  this  is  not  always  the  case.  Where  the  professed 
seen't  ballot  is  used  for  ])ubiic  elections,  and  the  votes  are  siib- 
se(|uently  liable  to  an  after  scrutiny,  involving  the  disclosure  ot 
the  names  ot  the  voters,  either  to  a  limited  number  of  persons 
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or  to  the  public,  it  is  a  deceptive  use  of  the  term  to  call  this  the 
ballot. 

Ill  liis  later  political  writings,  Mr.  Mill,  has  b}’  way  of  abstract 
reasoning  on  the  ballot,  as  an  ethical  (juestion,  to  the  most 
exhaustive  and  complete  extent,  dealt  with  the  arguments  in 
favour  of  the  ballot.  The  main  object  of  this  pa])cr,  is  nu'ivly 
to  attempt  to  furnish  some  illustrations,  from  actual  circum¬ 
stances,  in  support  of  the  principles  he  has  laid  down.  Some 
remarks,  however,  may,  perhaps,  usefully  be  made  as  to  the 
value  of  the  ballot  as  a  preventative  of  intimidation  and  coercion 
of  voters.  The  law  of  this  country  against  the  use  of  intimida¬ 
tion  of  parliamentary  electors  is  severe  in  the  extreme.  Tliis 
form  of  interference  with  electors  is  very  rare.  The  few  cases 
which  the  general  election  of  1859  produced  were  ])unis]ied  so 
severely  as  to  deter  all  similar  offenders  since  that  time.  lint, 
the  distinction  technically  in  hnv  between  “  undiu^  ”  and 
legislative  infiuenco  is  necessarily  very  subtile.  M  e  have  long 
been  familiar  with  schemes  for  tlie  repression  of  the  abuse's 
arising  from  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liepiors,  by  means  some¬ 
what  resembling  the  old  sumptuary  laws,  whereby  the  entire  com- 
immity  is  proposed  to  be,  by  act  of  parliament,  brought  into  a 
satisfactory  condition  of  compulsory  sobriety.  Setting  aside' 
the  question  of  the  propriety  of  such  a  kinel  of  legislation,  perhaps 
the  legislature  might  have  considerably  less  difliculty,  in  effect¬ 
ing  this  by  means  of  law,  than  in  succee'ding  by  carpentery 
arrangements,  however  ingenious,  or  by  the  mere  working 
machinery  of  the  law,  in  transforming  individuals  fremi  the* 
condition  of  depenelent  members  of  society,  into  tlio  position  of 
independent  men.  So  long  as  great  iiu'cpialities  exist  in  a 
community  in  the  possession  of  wealth  and  position,  this  seems 
a  rather  hopeless  undertaking.  Jhit  this,  the  ballot  is  su])posed 
by  some,  to  be  able  to  effect.  MTiilc  the  elective  franchisee 
continues  in  the  possession  of  the  class  of  persons  now  entrusted 
with  it,  and  desirous  of  the  protection  of  the  ballot,  the  best 
protection  against  the  dangers  of  intimidation  might,  perhaps, 
he  the  adoption  of  the  advice  of  the  poet  Jhirns  to  a  young 
friend.  He  advises  him  to  practise  honourable  industry,  not 
for  the  sake  of  hoarding  or  ostentation,  “Hut  for  the  gloi  ious 
“  privilege,  of  being  independent.^^  There  are,  unfort unat('ly, 
some  persons,  on  whom  the  possession  of  wealth  in  compot('nc(', 
entirely  fails  to  confer  independence  of  conduct,  'fhe  sorry 
ex])odient  of  secret  voting  is  not  likely  to  effect  that  which  is 
solely  the  result  of  the  operations  of  the  mind.  P(‘i‘]ia])s  th<» 
avowal  of  a  voter,  that  he  requires  the  ballot,  produces  in  him 
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a  corlain  amount  of  sliamo,  as  llic  advocates  of  the  ballot  p^onc- 
rally  allege,  that  they  require  it  for  others,  and  not  for  them¬ 
selves. 

Some  doubts  may,  nevertheless,  be  entertained,  whether  it  is 
always  on  account  of  the  trials  of  the  virtue  of  others,  tluit  the 
advocates  of  the  ballot  are  desirous  of  its  supposed  protection. 
A  remarkable  circumstance  has  recently  come  to  light  in  the 
course  of  tlie  proceedings  for  the  registration  of  parliamentarv 
voters  for  tlie  city  of  Westminster  for  the  present  year,  it 
appears  that  upwards  of  2,800  persons,  otherwise  entitled  to 
registration  as  voters  in  this  constituency,  have  been  disfran¬ 
chised  for  the  coming  year;  on  account  of  the  non-payment  of 
the  assessed  taxes,  amounting  in  most  cases  to  only  trilling 
sums.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  great  majority  of 
these  cases,  the  tax  has  been  designedly  omitted  to  be  paid  by 
the  day  rc(]uired  by  the  registration  Act,  for  the  deliberate 
]>urpose  of  avoiding  the  possession  of  a  A'ote.  The  number  of 
thi'se  defaulters  as  taxpayers  are  found  much  largest  in  tlie 
wealthiest  parislies  of  Westminster.  In  the  parisli  of  St. 
(leorge,  Hanover  Scpiare,  they  amount  to  upwards  of  ouo 
thousand. 

The  laith  the  su])porters  of  the  ballot  appear  to  have  in  tlie 
virtue  of  this  expedient  as  a  panacea  for  a  moral  evil  is  not  a 
little  surprising.  Ollenccs  against  morals  arc  always  dillicult  to 
be  dealt  with  bv  legislation.  Such  subtile  evils  as  the  ballot  is 
vaunted  to  cure,  not  only  arise,  but  arc  conlined  almost  entirely 
within  the  recesses  of  the  mind,  and  conscience  of  individuals, 
and  all  compulsory  legislation,  relative  to  conscience,  thought, 
and  opinion,  is  an  infraction  of  natui’al  right,  and,  therefore, 
beyond  the  sphere  of  legislation. 
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I  lEORGE  STEWARD  was  bom  :Mardi  15tb,  1803,  at  1  [iobley, 
H  ill  Shropshire.  Like  some  rivers,  which  become  broad  aiul 
deep  enough  to  bear  a  navy  on  their  bosom,  but  whose  origin  is 
hidden  in  tlie  hills  far  away ;  so  was  it  with  him,  who  never 
occupied,  save  when  travelling  his  lirst  circuit,  any  other  than 
a  prominent  position  in  the  great  towns  of  the  empire  ;  his  early 
history  is  not  well  known,  lie  was  born  in  a  remote  country 
place,  and  lived,  as  an  only  son,  with  his  parents,  on  his  father’s 
coni])aratively  small  estate. 

When  a  very  young  man  he  went  to  London,  as  tutor  in  a 
gentleman’s  family,  and  in  tliat  capacity  was  most  liigldy 
esteemed.  There  he  became  seriouslv  ill,  and  duiaim  that 
ailliction  was  savinglv  converted  to  God.  One  who  knew  him 
forty  years  ago,  says: — “The  story  of  his  conversion,  as  altiu* 
“  iniieh  hesitation,  and  with  much  humility  and  fear,  he  told  it 
“  at  the  time  he  was  ordained,  was  like  one  of  the  old  true  tales 
“  in  T/w  Armiiiiait  Ma()((zini\  so  decided  was  it,  so  remai’kable 
“  in  its  circumstances,  so  God-wrought.”  <  )n  his  conversion  lie 
united  himself  to  the  ^lethodists  in  London ;  and  so  early  as 
eighteen  years  of  age  became  a  local  iireacher. 

On  the  death  of  liis  father  he  was  summoned  home  to  settle 
the  family  affairs,  and  to  carry  on  the  farm.  For  him,  agricul¬ 
tural  pursuits  had  a  special  charm.  In  this  respect,  as  well  as 
in  many  others  more  important,  he  was  grandly  patriarchal  in 
his  tastes.  The  belief  was,  that  the  widow  and  son  AVTre  left  in 
circumstances  of  competence  and  comfort.  It  was  not  so; 
Tlierc  was  grave  embarrassment.  We  believe  we  are  correct  in 
saving,  that  the  strict  law  of  the  case  would  have  permit  ed 
something  to  be  saved  for  the  family;  but  there  was  a  higher 
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hiw  Ilian  the*  law  of  the  land — to  that  (loorge  Steward  bowed 
with  the  cdieerfiil  submission  of  a  ehild.  He  was  a  minor  at  the 
time  of  his  father’s  deatli.  During  his  minority  the  widow  and 
his  iinele  KU])(*rintended  all’airs.  As  soon  as  lie  came  of  age  and 
was  himself  able  to  act,  he  gave  up  everything.  At  twcuitv-one, 
lil<<*  the  patriarclis  of  old,  lie  went  out,  not  knowing  wliither  lu‘ 
went,  'fo  this  ])ortion  of  his  history  lie  referred,  on  tlie  Sth  of 
t  )ctobor,  l  s()l),  at  a  meeting,  lield  at  tlic  West  Clayton  Street 
(  hiireh,  Acweastle-on-Tyne,  when  a  silver  epergne  and  stand 
were  iircsented,  to  signalise  the  close  of  his  ministry  there. 
“  Perhaps  there  isn’t  a  man  who  feels  his  infirmities  more  tliaii 
“  I  do.  Horn  in  a  remote  country  place  ;  naturallv  shv  ;  lovin«»- 
the  country,  the  fields,  and  the  fish-ponds  ;  loving  my  own 
“  small  paternal  estate;  1  said  with  dob,  ‘1  shall  die  in  inv 
“  ‘  nest.’  Such,  I  thought,  would  bo  my  lot,  but  (lod’s  provi- 
“  donee  willed  it  otherwise.  This  nest  was  torn  in  pieces  before 
“  I  was  well  fledged  ;  and  1  was  obliged  to  make  the  best  use 
“  of  my  own  young  wings.”  Prom  this  time  forward  he  had  to 
fight  for  himself  the  battle  of  life,  and  for  his  widowed  mother. 

1 1  is  aireclionate  care  for  her  was  beautiful  to  see.  Long  years 
after,  she  shared  with  him  the  comforts  of  his  delightful  home 
on  the  banks  of  UHeswater,  and  died  there  only  a  very  few 

years  since. 

% 

After  the  nest  was  torn,  he  went  again  to  liondon  ;  and  it 
was  not  long  before  his  way  opened  in  the  direction  of  the 
diristian  ministry.  Men  took  note  of  him  as  a  tine  young 
fellow  from  the  country,  already  giying  clear  intimation  of 
what  he  was  to  be.  He  was,  however,  “shy  and  awkward,  and 
“  the  frecpient  victim  of  fits  of  morbid  de2)ression,  during  which 
“  he  had  doidits  abo\it  everything,  except  his  own  immediate 
“  course  of  duty.”  From  August,  to  August,  1829,1)1’. 

Hunting  was  the  President  of  the  Wesleyan  Conference.  He 
soon  found  out  (leorge  Steward,  and  prized  his  worth.  Hv  him, 
(‘arly  in  1S29,  he  was  appointed  “Presidents  Assistant,”  that 
is.  private  secretary  to  the  President,  dwelling  in  Dr.  Hunting’s 
hous(‘,  there  being  “  a  wise  and  loving  wife  in  the  house,  who 
“became  a  mother  to  the  stranger  ‘  within  her  gates.’”  Of 
him,  at  that  time,  it  is  said  : — “  PAen  then  there  were  about 
“  him  all  the  signs  of  moral  and  intellectual  power  ;  of  that 
“  ]>owcr  in  the  j)ulpit,  es})ecially,  which  it  would  take  volumes 
to  define  to  this  age  of  short  sermons,  and  therefore — thcre- 
fore  only — of  inferior  preachers  ;  but  which,  before  we  learned 
“  our  notions  of  homilectics  from  the  and  the  Saitinhij 

/iWnfCy  commended  itself*,  ‘by  manifestation  of  the  truth,  to 
‘  every  man’s  conscience  in  the  sight  of  God.’  ”  It  was 
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always  a  marvel  to  lilmself,  that  lie  ever  became  a  miiustor. 
but  his  call  to  this  high  and  holy  work  was  one  ol‘  the  things 
ol*  which,  in  lat(*r  years  at  least,  he  had  no  doubt.  In  ISdO,  in 
taking  leave  ol*  I*^eweastle,  he  said: — “  Ihul  1  received  ht‘r 
“  Majesty’s  (‘omniissioii  in  some  |)al[)ablo  form  ;  or  a  diploma 
“  from  a  university  ;  or  an  a])])oiutnu‘nt  in  the  civil  service',  I 
“  could  have  been  no  more  convinced  of  the  reality  of  it,  than  I 
“  was  of  this  my  call  to  the  ministry.  Tliere  were  many  dilli- 
“  culties  in  the  way.  However,  tlirough  all  these,  1  was  brought 
“  by  the  Divine  hand,  wliich  has  been  ever  true  to  me,  and  1 
“  have  been  trving  to  be  true  to  that  Dower.^’ 

III  1829,  lie  was  appointed  to  his  first  circuit.  This  was  at 
Melton  Mowbray.  Despite  his  extreme  nervousness,  it  was 
obvious  thus  early,  that  his  brain  ihi’ohhed  with  great  thoughts, 
to  which  he  gave  rapid  and  clocpient  utterance.  It  ha<l  been 
often  said,  that  his  ministry  was  rather  adapted  to  those  who 
move  the  masses,  than  to  the  masses  themselves  ;  but  it  is 
certain,  that,  during  his  three  years’  stay  in  this  circuit,  he 
secured  so  much  of  the  sympathy  of  tlie  poorest  and  least 
informed,  that  numbers  of  this  class  were  greatly  indebted 
to  his  labours,  and  retain  their  connexion  with  the  church 
to  this  day.  Several  of  the  best  and  most  iniluential 
members  at  ^lelton  31owbray  trace  tlicir  spiritual  life  to 
the  quickening  power  of  his  ministry.  In  1832,  he  would 
lie  received  into  full  connexion,  and  was  at  the  C’ont’ercuce 
of  that  year  appointed  to  Cheltenham,  wliere  he  prosecuted 
his  ministry  for  two  years.  In  1831,  he  went  to  Man¬ 
chester,  to  be  for  three  years  in  one  of  the  ^lanchester  circuits 
— the  fourth  ;  and  for  another  tliree  years  in  another — the 
third;  making  in  all,  a  six  years’ ministry  in  that  important 
city.  Of  this  period,  a  writer  in  the  W(ffcln)ia}iy  before  (pioted, 
says  : — He  grow  in  wisdom,  grace,  and  courage.  A  six  years’ 
“  ministry  in  Manchester,  where  his  prolound  and  discursive 
“  preaching  was  not  only  eminently  instructive,  creative,  and 
“  useful,  but  universally  acceptable,  and  even  popular,  was,  I 
“  I  think  I  have  heard  him  say,  the  ])almy  period  of  his  lift'.” 
In  1840,  lie  was  designated  for  Newcastle-upon-’ryne.  It  we 
may  judge  of  the  impression  he  made  (*lscwhcre,  by  the  estt'cm, 
gratitude  and  love  evoked  during  a  three  years’  ministry  here, 
it  must  have  been  deep  indeed — most  happy  and  abiding.  At 
this  time  he  made  innumerable  friends,  who  loved  him  through 
inaiiy  subsequent  vicissitudes,  and  changes  of  ecclesiastical  rela¬ 
tion,  who  feel  most  sadly  his  loss,  and  to  whom  his  “  name  is  as 
“ointment  poured  forth.”  In  1813,  he  reinovc'd  to  the  first 
hondoii  circuit,  ministering:  there  tliree  v(‘ars.  In  ISn>,  he 
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^voni  for  iwo  years  to  Hull.  In  the  year  wlion  ihroncs  wore 
tottering  from  one  end  of  Europe  to  tlieotlier — in  1818,  lie  re¬ 
moved  to  Leeds  ;  staying  there  until  1851,  when  he  removed  to 
( Uasgow,  where  last  he  exercised  his  ministry  in  connexion  with 
AVesleyaii-^lethodism.  At  Glasgow,  as  at  all  other  places  save 
Cheltenham  and  Hull,  he  remained  the  full  time  of  three  years. 
Tt  will  ho  observed  that,  with  the  exception  of  his  first  place, 
George  Steward  was  appointed  to  occupy  the  pulpits  of  great 
cities.  This  says  much  for  the  gifts  and  grace  of  this  servant 
of  Christ ;  hut  also  something  for  that  discrimination  and  mag¬ 
nanimity  which,  Ironi  the  first,  delighted  to  see  one  so  einiiient 
in  the  forefront  of  Methodism. 

During  liis  ministry  at  Leeds,  George  Steward  published  liis 
first  important  work — lleliglon  :  the  Weal  of  the  C/iarch  (Did  the 
JVecd  if  the  'r/aies.  In  it  he  treats  of  the  Speech  of  God;  tlic 
Trutli  of  God  ;  l^lvangelicism  ;  Characteristics  of  the  Ago  ;  Lii- 
belief;  (’hureh  lleipiisites ;  Church  Drovision;  ^Methodism ; 
t^hureli  Sanctity  ;  Church  Visitations  ;  the  Divine  Government ; 
J'rayer  and  its  IMssages.  It  appeared  in  1850.  Of  it,  lie 
said  in  the  preface,  that  it  was  written  during  occasional  in- 
“  tervals  of*  leisure,  snatched  from  the  pressing  engagements  of 
“  a  busv  ministry.”  11c  was  engaged  on  it  for  more  than  two 
years.  Conscipiently,  the  hook  occupied  inuch  of  his  thought 
and  time  during  his  whole  residence  at  Leeds.  Of  it,  it  is  suffi- 
cieiit  to  say,  that  it  manifested  the  grandeur  of  that  nature,  out 
of  which  it  had  come.  “  A  book,”  he  said  himself,  ‘‘  is  a  mental 
“  offspring,  and  must  exhibit  the  characters  of  its  liliation  to 
“  tlie  public  eye.”  In  this  instance,  those,  who  knew  the 
author,  could  not  fail  to  recognise  the  child.  The  opening  pas¬ 
sages  seem  to  us  like  the  fitting  ov’erture  to  some  magnificent 
oratorio.  \  erv  early  there  is  music  of  this  kind  : — “  To  hear 
“  the  speech  of  God  is  to  digest  thoroughly  the  entire  moral 
of  prophecy  ;  to  compare  its  sayings,  to  analyze  its  descrip- 
‘‘  tions,  and  to  comhine  them  into  a  sublime,  living,  practical 
scii'uce.  I  he  speech  of  God  is  to  us  and  all  men,  Jhs  javn- 
“  dt  idiaf  action  f<crij)fiiraltg  interpreted,  Tt  rolls  from  the  tirma- 
ment  in  peals  of  thunder,  and  is  responded  to  in  the  murmurs 
“  of  tlie  heaving,  hoary  deep.  It  is  heard  in  the  tumult  of  the 
“  storm,  and  in  the  melodies  of  the  vernal  hour.  All  nature  is 
but  the  organ  of  liis  voice,  and  instrument  of  liis  will.  H'C 
vast  and  I  lie  minute,  the  celestial  and  the  terraqueous,  the  in¬ 
animate  and  the  living  portions  of  the  system,  all  variousl} 
“  speak  of  Him;  (lie  physical  and  the  moral  departinents  of 
“  ])rovidence  appropriately  declare  Him.  The  existence  of  tl)^' 
”  human  race  alone  is  a  mighty  oracle  of  God.”  8o  the  music 
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rises  and  falls  thronglioui  the  book,  until  we  come  to  glimpses 
of  a  world  rc- fashioned,  and  reconstituted — the  sublime  draft 
“  of  prophecy  concluded — the  evening  sun  of  our  dwelliiig- 
place  tinting  and  mellowing  it  with  heaven ;  the  unveiling 
“  the  face  of  the  Final  Morning,  whose  dominion  shall  eschew 
sin,  suffer ing,  and  the  grave  and  “  the  in-gathering  of  the 
“  harvest  of  the  world.’^ 

Anotlier  important  event  marked  the  residence  at  Leeds 
— George  Steward’s  second  marriage,  lie  had  first  married 
Miss  burrows,  of  Ituddington,  near  Nottingham.  This  was  on 
the  2Gt]i  August,  1831.  Tliosc  who  knew  her  in  Newcastle, 
speak  of  her  as  a  most  sweet”  Christian  lady.  Of  this  first 
marriage,  three  children  survive — daughter  and  two  sons.  She 
died  during  the  residence  in  London,  the  J7th  January,  18 IG. 
One  who  heard  in  London  his  first  sermon,  after  the  bereave¬ 
ment,  as  he  came  up,  all  but  blinded,  out  of  ‘‘  that  valley  of  the 
“  shadow  of  death,”  will  never  forget  its  blended  pathos  and 
l)ower.  Whilst  at  Leeds  he  married  ^liss  Howard,  of  whom 
wo  may  say  no  more,  than  that  she  had  herself  largeness  of 
mind  and  heart  to  appreciate  that  nobility  of  soul  which  was 
the  divine  endowment  of  her  husband.  Something  of  the  way 
in  which  she  supplemented  his  ministry,  by  such  service  as 
a  devoted  wife  might  render,  all  could  sec  ;  but  how  much  \^io 
helped,  none  can  ever  know.  Tlie  AVest  Clayton  Street  Church 
“  remembers  without  ceasing  her  work  of  faith,*  and  labour  of 
*Move,  and  patience  of  liopc  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  in  the 
“sight  of  God  and  our  Father.”  Alore  might  be  said,  much 
more,  of  the  tenderness  and  beauty,  which,  for  him  and  his, 
irradiated,  as  with  soft  sunshine,  these  domestic  relations ;  but  we 
place  oui'  finger  on  our  lips,  since 

Not  easily  for jri veil 

Are  those  who,  setting  wide  the  doors  that  bar 
The  secret  bridal  chambers  of  the  heart, 
liCt  in  the  day. 

AVe  come  now  to  a  most  critical  passage  in  this  biography — 
George  Steward’s  severance  of  himself  from  AVcsleyan-Metlio- 
dism.  The  last  great  disruption  in  the  AVeslcyan  body  is  still 
fresli  in  the  remembrance  of  most,  and,  therefore,  needs  not  to 
Ixi  described.  Alessrs.  Dunn,  Everett,  and  Griffith  were  expelled 
l8h).  Until  this  epoch,  George  8tewuird’s  attention  had 
iievcr  been  seriously  drawn  to  the  ecclesiastical  polity  of 
''  ^^It^yan-AIetliodism.  He  had  simply  accepted  it  as  a  channel 
^1^  good  to  his  own  soul,  and  as  affording  him  a  large  sphere  of 
wsctuliiess.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  course  of  public  events,  he 
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might,  like  many  others,  have  lived  and  died  a  Methodist ;  the 
system,  so  tar  as  lie  was  coneerned,  remaining  unchallengi'd,  mi- 
rel>idv(‘d.  ( )ne  ol‘  the  (diaraeteristics  ot‘  tliis  servant,  of  ( iod  was, 
tliat  he  was  const  it  utionally,  as  well  as  hy  grace,  disincliiu'd  for 
war.  lie  “followed  after  tlie  things  which  make  for  ])cac(\aiul 
“  ihinirs  wherewith  one  niav  (difv  one  anotlier.’’  “  Mdifv” — 
tor  not  battle,  but  building  was  his  vocation.  Joined  with  a 
chivalrous  hatred  of  all  falsehood  and  wrong  was  a  patience 
that  would  endure  as  long  as  endurance  was  possible.  ll('nc(‘, 
he  took  no  ])ublic  part  in  the  contlict  of  that  time  ;  thougli  his 
sympathies  (one  tells  us,  who  was  Ibrcmost  in  the  fray),  wore 
ihorouglily  with  the  expelled. 

J'hat  he  had  never  seriously  considered  ecclesiastical  (piestions 
until  the  last  disruption,  was  conlessed  in  his  introduction  to 
his  hook  on  Chnrch  Gororninenf.  Tt  is  one  of  tlie  marvels  of 
^lethodisin,  that  Methodists  adore  tlie  svstein  without  under- 
standing  the  principles  on  which  it  is  based.  Speaking  of  tiiis 
fondness,  tleorge  Steward  says: — “There  is  no  church  system 
“in  the  world,  except,  perhaps,  the  Ikijnicy,  that  has  anylliing 
“  like  the  hold  of  Methodism  on  its  peojile  ;  and  for  the  best  of 
“  all  reasons ;  their  religious  life  has  sprung  out  of  it,  and  been 
“nourished,  and  bound  up  in  it.  It  is  notorious  that  their  dan- 
“  ger  lies,  not  in  their  undervaluing  their  own  church,  but  in 
“  their  undervaluing  others.  .  .  .  It  is  equally  notorious  too, 

“that  no  doctrine — no  ininistrv — no  ordinances — are  cared  for 

* 

“  by  Methodists,  like  their  own.  They  never  dream  of  instituting 
“a  comparison  between  these,  but  as  an  Knglislinian  does  he- 
“  tween  his  own  countrv  and  France,  or  anv  other  countrv  in 
“  the  world  ;  or,  as  the  spouse  in  the  Canticles,  wlio  dolingly 
“  poured  out  her  love  even  to  the  watchmen  ol‘  the  city.”  ^ot• 
withstanding  this  devotion  to  ^lethodism,  Geoi’ge  Steward,  in 
giving  the  history  of  his  opinions  on  church  matters,  is  con¬ 
strained  to  confess  for  himself  absence  of  in(]uiry,  until  the 
convulsions  within  the  body  compelled  attention  to  lirst  princi¬ 
ples.  lie  says: — “1  must  profess  that  my  opinions,  such  as 
“they  are  on  church  polity,  are  of  verv  recent  date — that  they 
“are  the  growth  of  events,  and  that  previously  to  the  outbreak 
“  ot  the  disturbances  in  ^lethodism  four  years  ago,  [this  was 
“written  in  lSo3]  they  had  literally,  and  truly,  no  existence 
“  whatever.  \\  isely,  or  otherwise,  Methodism  has  rested  hither- 
“to,  as  to  its  government,  more  on  facts  than  doctrines — on 
“  traditions  accepted  as  unquestionable  fundamentals — and  not 
“on  a  number  of  inductive  or  deductive  truths  grouped  into  a 
“system.  M  hat  were  thus  accepted,  were  thus  transnuttt'<l, 
“both  by  ministers  and  ])eople ; — thev  were'  held  witli  the  lond- 
“  ness  and  tenacity  of  instinct,  and  just  as  little  subjected  to 


iris  “  PruH-lpli's  of  Church  Gorcnmcut.” 

1  ^priitinv  ‘\S  tlic  foundations  of  a  house  tliat  suits 
..exposure  and  .cr  U  ,„cclianisni  of  a  Uvin-  ira.nc 

“  its  occupants  ,  oi  Hence,  the  suporhcial 

..that  breathes  to  i-uoraucc,  of  the  disciplinary 

okno'vh’dge,  amonn  n  j^jeh  so  strikingly  characterizes 

“principles  ot  ^Mcthoclisiu,  specu- 

“both  its  lishincn,  a  thing  is  good  and 

“  right  that  works  dl  _  -J,  pivcrything  goes  on 

“at  all.t'ud  complaint  an  ,  ^  tone  of  a  sueeessfulpartner- 

“  in  the  complacent  and  tun  ^  ^  nd  breaking  down, 

“ship,  till  the  cvnlences  o f  deian„cm^ 

..bring  on  u!e  •iteence  of  a  competent  acinaiutanco 

“  coants  not  onlj  tm  .1,  „„l Jtv  among  its  ministers 

“with  Methodism  as  to  its  ‘  J  ^  cither  to  anticipate, 

..or  to  deal  with  cliang  s, .  Methodism  itsclt.  .  •  • 

“  the  times,  and  the  internal  .  -  mea'^re  stock  of  my  own 

..  For  one,  T  blush  -  1  co  s  der 

“churchleariiings  which  can H  turbulent  j;cars 

“  scenes  of  my  public  li  e.  ■  •  •  without  iiroducing  cither 

..of  I8;ll  and  ISlir.  passed  aepartmeiit.” 

“  enlargement  or  consistency  o  1 '  ,1  j^^ht  when  he  did  ad- 

How  profoundly  f^eorse  8  ewai  l|ou„>jt^ 
dross  hinisclt  to  (piestions  ‘  „i„l’  their  uppHrutxui  to 

Princip/cs  of  Church  the  growth  of  the 

"  Weskiptu-Mcthodi^m  '^*^c  .po.,..  It  was  iniblished  alter 

earnest  'reflect  ion  of  three  or  lour  >  M%osleyan 

his  resignation  ol  .  j  ^yithiii  two  mouths,  was 

followed  by  a  second  editiou,  f 

was  then  rosidinp:  in  the  city  o  j  ^  n  re-open  the  great 

It  is  not  at  all  necessary  i  incumbent  on  us  to  say,  that 
controversy  of  that  time  ;  u  i  |  step  he  taken  by 

on  no  light  or  insufhcient  gioun  to  suppose  that,  loving 

such  a  man.  Some  ha\e  gone  so  ^  ^  from  what  he 

peace,  he  had  carried  conflict.  NVhat  is  this  but 

conceived,  inevitable  and  ( i^as  ^^^tond  against  such  an  ima- 
an  insinuation  of  cowardice.  ,•  niemorv.  Others  have 

fjinution  wovdd  be  an  insu  ,•], pinions  wliich  weighed  so 

thought  so  lightly  ot  the  that  no  sooner  was  the 

heavily  with  him,  that  they  c  idmost  in  dust  and 

I  irrevocable  step  taken,  than  type.  Whether 

t  ashes,  (leorge  Steward  ^v as  .  ‘  ,,f  Weslevaii-Mcthodisin, 

!  he  look  a  true  view  ot  the  pt  that  what  he  advances 

1  -  ^ot  bUnd,  assuredly, 

i  in  his  book  IS  luattci  ol  me  nii*. 
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George  Steward, 


to  all  that  Is  great  and  good  in  Mclhodisni,  which  he  loved  with 
the  pasionate  love  of  a  grateful  child  to  his  dying  day,  yet  with 
the  eye  of  a  Hebrew^  seer  he  detected  the  latent  evil,  and  its 
pernicious  >vorkings.  Hear  his  owni  W'ords  ;  and  the  w’ords  to 
be  quoted  arc  wTighted  with  what  is  very  much  the  burden  of 
his  prophecy.  ‘‘To  me,  the  popular  element  seems  to  ho  a 
“Scriptural  and  essential  one  in  the  government  of  churclics;  . 
“and  that  nothing  can  finally  resist  its  recognition  as  corrchi- 
“  five  with  the  Pastorate,  but  will  perish  in  the  strife.  .  .  . 

“It  is  palpable  to  all  but  pledged  or  prejudiced  persons  that  tlio 
“  whole  brotherhood  of  Christianity  most  share  in  inlluencc,  as 
“  they  have  common  interest  in  the  fortunes  of  the  duircli. 

“  A  Clergy  Church,  certainly,  is  not  the  New  Testament  Church. 

“  If  any  truth  be  showm  in  the  following  pages,  this  is  that 
“truth;  and  it  is  that  great  central  trutli,  wdiich,  like  a  sun, 
“lights up  the  w’holc  Church  hemisphere,  and  rules  its  day  of 
“  order,  energy,  and  peace.  That  ^lethodism  is,  in  certain  very 
“  important  respects,  a  people’s  Church,  has  been  shown;  but  in 
“cvervthing  belonging  to  its  government  and  its  action  on  tlie 
“people,  is  simply  a  machine,  formed  and  w'orked  by  the  Pasto- 
“  rate  alone.  Every  spring  and  powTi’  of  it  are  actuated  by  tlio 
“  Pastorate — every  right  and  privilege  emanate  from  the  Pasto- 
,.^te — and  arc  held  by  this  one  tenure.  d1ic  Pastorate  keeps 
“the  keys  of  every  apartment  of  this  great  house;  and  its 
“escutclieon  is  impressed  on  all  and  everything  it  contains— on 
“ every  ordinance  and  function  set  up  tliere  for  its  order  aial 
“  maintenance.  It  grasps  the  members  of  its  own  lellowship, 
“  and  of  th(5  Church,  wdth  equal  force  ;  and  dispenses  ol  a  man  s 
“commission  to  teach,  and  preach — or  to  hold  member.sliip  in 
“the  Church,  wdthout  any  popular  suifrage  or  intertenaice 
“whatever.  Can  this  he  riglit  ?”  llis  fundamental  objection 
was  then,  Methodism  is  so  constituted  as  to  make  void  tlio 
popular  element  of  a  Christian  Church.  Tt  is  a  “  (dergv 
“  Church.”  Moreover,  the  powder  of  the  ministry  being  exercisiu 
absolutely,  that  is,  without  those  limitations  which  ought  to  lu' 
assigned  by  the  great  body  of  the  faithful,  sundry  terrilac 
elfects  must  result  ;  some  of  them  existing  always, 
]H‘riodically  returning,  as  is  the  manner  of  eartlujuake.  At* 
this,  and  very  much  more,  is  set  forth  in  his  book.  All  we  de¬ 
sire,  however,  to  say  here  is,  that  suchaw’ork  show’s  that  (jcorge 
Steward’s  way  out  of  Methodism  w’as  paved  with  adamant. 
Three-fourths  of  it  is  occupied  with  the  discussion  ot  priii<‘iplc>. 
The  later  part  discusses  existing  ^lethodism.  One  review'd 
the  time,  said: — “’Phis  portion  of  the  dis.sertation  will  t  ic 
“  Methodistic  biKly  as  to  the  metal  of  which  it  is  made.  l  l*^‘> 
“are  here  [supplied,  in  the  course  of  Providence,  with  a  uios 
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able  teacher  ;  and  there  is  serious  responsibility  conneclod  witli 
‘^the  reception  they  sliall  give  to  liis  lessons.  The  writer’s 
^^knowlcgo  is  so  perfect  as  to  yield  him  tlio  utmost  udvaiit ago 

ill  arguing.”  Such  a  master  in  Israel,  having  taken  siicli  a 
step  in  the  maturity  of  his  mental  and  moral  strength,  cannot 
for  a  moment  bo  supposed  to  have  retraced  that  step,  even  in 
bis  thought. 

The  greatness  of  George  Steward’s  nature  showed  itself  in 
the  manner  in  which,  unfeignedly,  he  poured  forth  his  admira¬ 
tion  and  love  for  all  that  is  great  and  good  in  ^Methodism.  It 
is  the  manner  of  bigots  to  traduce  all  tliey  have  left  beliind  — 
to  out-J[erod  Herod  in  the  lire  of  tlieir  new-born  zeal  for  the 
now  doctrine  or  polity  they  have  espoused.  Ihit  tlie  manner  ol’ 
a  biijot  never  would  bo  the  manner  of  Cleorire  Steward.  In  tlu^ 
Kvangelical  creed  of  Methodism,  as  a  plain,  direct,  free,  over- 
“ture  of  life  and  grace  to  all  and  everyone ;  ”  in  its  “broad, 
“strong,  experimental,  teaching;”  ho  gloried.  To  him  tlu'. 
Class — the  Jland — the  Love-feast — tlie  Ih-ayer-meeting — were 
“so  many  wells  of  refreshing  opened  in  the  bosom  of  the 
“Church.”  The  working  genius  of  ^Icthodism — the  way  in 
which  every  available  man  is  pressed  into  service,  and  trained 
for  ])ublic  usefulness,  he  admired  exceedingly.  Ileferring  to 
this  lie  said  : — “  That  the  system  itself  is  so  recaproeally  con- 
“trived:  and  so  much  of  the  work  done  for  it,  is  done  by 
“other  than  its  ministers — it  is  this  that  makes  the  great 
“  peculiarity  of  ]\lethodism,  as  a  popular  Church.”  The  Avork 
being  divided,  inlluence  is  Avidely  disseminated.  IFe  approved 
of  the  principle  of  itinerancy  :  the  ])rinciplo  of  a  joint  ])astorate, 
by  Avliich  the  best  use  is  made  of  the  ministerial  material  for 
tlio  good  of  the  Avhole  bod}';  and,  lastly,  the  charging  tin; 
])eoj)le  Avith  the  maintenance  and  management  of  local  interests. 
U  ith  Avhat  high  allegiance  to  eonscii'iice;  Avitli  Avhat  love  to 
Methodism  ;  and,  'therefore,  Avith  Avliat  regret,  he  AV'cnt  out, 
let  his  oAvn  Avords  so  full  of  b'lider  pathos  ti'Il : — “  Imu- mysedi*, 
“1  truly  assert,  that  it  is  my  heaviest  grief  to  havt^  b(‘en  eon- 
“  strained  to  depart  out  ol'  Methodism — to  rend  t he  Ix'st  and 
“purest  ties  of  (diristian  friendsliip — to  undo,  apparently,  the 
“labour  of  my  life — and  to  put  myself  in  the  position  of 
“an  alien  and  of  an  adversary  toAvards  the  Church  of  my 
“affection,  and  toAvards  the  brotherhood  of  my  ministry; 

“  without  any  personal  designs,  or  ulterior  prospects  Avhatever. 

“  My  great  abiding  comfort,  under  AAhat  I  deem  conqdiance 
“with  a  most  liarsh  and  unAvelcoiue  duty,  is  that  I  liavo 
“  souglit  notliing  but  tlu^  tna^  Aveal  of  ^h'thodism,  and  the 
“interest  of  Christ  in  its  prosperity.  I  have  left  it  Avith 
“  deep  regret,  and  high  esteem  for  its  ministry,  and  people. 
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“  1  have  not  abandoned  it,  because  I  bold  the  C'enforeiioo  to  he 
“corrupt,  or  the  people  lallen  ;  but  because  I  could  not  serve 
“  it  useiully,  or  honourably,  with  iny  views  of  its  government 
“  and  policy  ;  or  consent  to  hold  in  my  bosom  opinions  I 
“  think  it  my  duty  to  sj)read  abroad.  1  am  bold  to  avow  that 
“  1  have  thrown  up  my  stake  in  this  Church — the  labours — 
“interests — and  friends  of  the  tiower  of  my  life — to  enter, 
“though  still  1  trust  a  child  of  JVovidence,  an  untried  path  ; 
“  at  a  season  when  the  mind  loathes  experiments,  and  longs 
“  only  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  the  past,  and  the  anticipations  ot* 
“a  diviner  future.  With  connexions  severed,  and  friendships 
“  alienated — without  valedictions,  and  the  siicred  and  tender 
“  recognitions  appropiate  to  a  relation  sustained  for  nearly  a 
“  (piarter  of  a  century,  suddenly  dissolvt'd — but  with  a  sure 
“  heritage  of  surmise  and  blame — I  cannot  but  falter  under  the 
“  burden  of  this  cross  ;  and  could  not  but  repine  at  the  sacrifice 
“  1  have  made,  if  I  did  not  deem  it  to  be,  on  the  whole  and  in 
“  the  end,  a  better,  as  it  certainly  is  a  far  more  costly,  otfering 
“  to  the  weal  of  Methodism,  than  any  other  my  residue  of  life  and 
“  ability  seemed  likely  to  afford — though  some  should  he  almost 
“  ready  to  stone  me  for  it.’^  “  1  do  account  that  their  ^lagna 

“  Charta  has  yet  to  be  secured,’^  was  one  of  his  thoughts. 
I’erhaps  in  his  heart  there  was  a  secret  hope  that  his  suffering 
mijrht  hasten  the  dav  of  its  granting. 

In  August,  ISoo,  (ieorge  Steward  sent  in  his  resignation  to 
tlu'  Conference.  Tliree  times  did  the  telegraph  seek  to  ascer¬ 
tain  whether  his  decision  was  irreversible.  AVe  believe  Jh'. 
lu'auniont  was  most  earnest  in  seeking  to  avert  so  fearful  a 
blow.  Dr.  JUinting  concurred.  Jletter  the  retirement  of  a 
hundred  ordinary  ])reachers — in  their  way  worthy  and  useful 
men — than  the  resignation  of  such  a  captain  in  the  host,  lie 
was  tirm.  He  went. 

The  world  was  all  before  him,  where  to  choose 
His  place  of  rest,  and  Providence  his  guide. 

Turn  to  the  Conference  minutes  of  that  year,  and  this  is  all 
the  record  you  will  find  ;  so  soon  do  the  waves  resume  their 
wonted  smoothness  over  the  abyss,  down  which  the  proudest  gal¬ 
leon,  with  costliest  treasure  freighted,  has  disappeared.  “(hu'S- 
“  tion:  AN  hat  ])ersons,  who  w'cre  in  full  connexion  w  ith  the  Con- 
“  lerence,  have  now*  ceased  to  be  recognised  as  ministers  among 
“  us ‘r  ’  “(n'orge  Steward,  dames  Collier,  Thomas  S.  J)()wcrs, 
Ik  A.  and  “dohii  Hratnwell,  who  have  voluntarily  retired  li’oni 
“  iMir  ministry.” 

At  tlu‘ suggestion  of  the  Kev.  dames  ('olli<'r,  overtures  were 
made,  towards  thcclo.se  of  18'V'3,  on  tlic  ]>art  ol  the  AN  cst  ( lavti*u 


Street  Cliurcli,  with  a  view  to  securiu"  him  as  its  miiiisUn- 
He  consented  to  supply  the  pulpit  lor  a  low  Sundays,  but  added, 

“  I  must  bej:^  you  to  uiidersUind  that  1  do  not  oiler  this  with  any 
new  to  the  pastorate  ol‘  your  ehiireh.  1  am  preeludod  iVom 
‘‘  entertaining  any  thou«;]it  ol*  this  kind  at  })rosent,  if  for  no 
other  reason,  by  a  heavy  theological  labo\ir  which  1  have  for 
‘‘nianv  years  purposed  to  undertake,  but  have  never  until  now, 
‘Miad  the  leisure  really  to  encounter.”  lie  came  to  preach  in 
January,  1804.  The  Church  immediately  and  unanimously 
resolved  to  invite  him  to  become  the  minister.  This  invitation 
was,  to  use  an  expression  in  the  reply,  “reluctantly,  and  with 
“  every  dictate  of  love  and  honour,  not  only  professed,  but. 
“cherished  towards”  the  Church,  declined;  on  the  ground, 
that  the  duties  of  a  settled  pastorate  would  compel  him  “  utterly 
“and  tinally  to  abandon  the  prosecution  of  his  great  theological 
“theme.”  lie  had  then  in  his  mind  his  splendid  treatise  on 
Mediatorial  Sovoroiijiitif,  and  was  unwilling  to  })ut  away  from 
himself  a  season  of  retirement,  ap})arently  given  in  the  j)rovi- 
(lenco  of  God  expressly  for  that  service  to  the  whole  ealholii; 
Church.  t)u  receipt  of  this  conimunicution,  a  deputation  was 
despatched  to  Glasgow'  to  entreat  George  Steward  to  re(!onsider 
his  decision,  lie  did  reconsider  it :  and  tinally  on  the  8th  of 
3Iarch  accepted  the  invitation,  on  eerlain  well-detined  conditions. 
These  conditions  referred  mainly  to  his  theological  and  ecclesi¬ 
astical  position.  Jle  was  concerned  to  secuire  })erlect  iVeedom 
us  to  his  public  religious  teaching;  and  to  so  ascertain  tlu' 
routine,  ordinarily  observed  in  the  conduct  of  business  in  Iiuh'- 
pendent  churches,  as  not  to  be  unwittingly  committed  to  any¬ 
thing  which  might  contravene  the  ju’inciplcs  laid  down  in  his 
book  on  Church  Govenimenty  and  so  peril  consistency,  and  remh  i* 
equivocal  his  public  position.  To  these  conditions  the  Church 
assented.  Arrangements  wTre  made  also  by  which  suflicient 
leisure  was  to  be  allowed  for  the  prosecution  of  his  literary  work. 
But  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  circumstances  asserted  tlu'ir 
power  over  all  those  arrangements.  The  book  was  sacriticed  to 
the  urgent  demands  of  his  ministry  in  Newcastle.  No  sooner 
wtis  this  engagement  concliuled,  than  ini  injudicious  article  in 
the  British  Jlauncr  occasioiu'd  him  considerable  annoyance.  He 
sent  to  the  editor  an  ex})lanation  of  his  true  ]>osition  in  rc'hition 
to  (Congregationalism  gcnierallv,  and  to  the  AVest  Clavton  Strei't 
(vhurch  in  particular.  Some  passages  are  so  luminous  that  tlu'v 
must  needs  be  (juoted  ;  they  show  clearly  the  critical  ])osition 
from  his  own  standpoint: — 

At't(‘r  tlio  rupture  with  uiy  late  Cniurcli  and  brotherhood,  to  which 
f^torn  conviction  compelled  me  to  come,  1  wns  <  «<m|dctc]y  t-ca  with 
rc;;ard  to  llie  future.  Ifavin-;  had  lu*  previous  l  it-  iit  Itiai  hr.’.  anl ;  auv 
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other  oommiinity, — by  puch  an  event  to  bo  developed, — I  was  altogctlier 
nnehnrehed;  and  on  casting  about,— just  as  if  some  supernatural  hand 
had  taken  me  up  and  dropped  me  in  the  midst  of  a  desert, — 1  could 
discern  no  track,  outlet,  or  guide-post,  inscribed  The  way  to  Zion.” 
Like  Israel,  1  could  only  encamp,  pro  fcm.j  under  the  cloud  indeed,  but 
not  without  conlideiice  that  it  was  God’s  cloud,  which  would,  ore  long, 
like  that  in  the  wilderness,  be  taken  up,  that  I  might  reverently  follow 
it.  Indeed,  1  may  say  that  1  was  not  without  the  impression  that  my 
juiblic  life  was  closed,  and  that  I  had  paid  the  ])cnaUy  of  witnessing, 
for  what  I  deemed  an  important  Church  truth,  by  ministerial  extinetion. 
Tin's  drove  me  to  lieart-searching,  both  as  to  the  rectitude  of  my  motive 
and  the  prudence  of  my  action.  I  did  think  it  a  serious  matter,  on 
review,  that  1  had  staked  my  ministerial  vocation  on  such  a  point; 
nevertheless,  I  was  coinjudled  to  approve  of  it.  While  in  these  musings, 
I  was  asked  to  preach  for  the  Independents  of  Newcastle.  I  complied, 
sim])ly  as  an  (*x])n'ssion  of  my  regard  for  the  Church  catholic  in  lliat 
section  of  it,  which  seemed  to  have  been  least  displaceiit  to  my  late 
('hurch  relations.  1  really  meant  no  more,  as  they  can  testify  who 
corresponded  with  me  on  this  occasion.  1  said,  explicitly,  that  1  refused 
to  become  a  candidate  for  their  jnilpit,  and  tliat  they  must  not  at  all 
regard  me  as  coming  to  them  in  that  capacity.  I  repeatedly  discounte¬ 
nanced  the  idea  during  my  visit,  and  after  my  return  home,  when 
lormallj’  aj)plied  to  by  the  Church  to  take  the  ])astoral  oversight,  1  most 
cxplicity,  though  ecpially  respectfully,  declined  it.  it  seemed  good  to 
them,  however,  to  urge  their  suit  by  a  deputation  that  wailed  upon  me 
at  my  own  dwelling.  J  then  and  there  engaged  to  reconsider  my  deter¬ 
mination,  to  which  1  was  driven  in  fact  by  their  most  generous  under¬ 
taking  to  meet  my  views  as  to  pastoral  details,  so  long  as  my  special 
literary  (mgagements  should  iv(piire  it, — and  also  by  tlu‘  diviner  reganl 
to  what  I  trusted  might  he  a  eall  to  service,  and  which,  at  any  rate, 
it  was  .‘^afer  to  listen  to  than  to  reject.  To  this  1  must  adil  (to  perfect 
tlu'  aecount  of  this  matter)  that  I  was  iiuhieed  eveiitimlly  to  comply 
witli  the  wishes  of  the  Church  by  a  desire  to  testify,  that  I  had  still  I  ho 
heart  of  a  minister  within  me,  and  also  to  render  broad  practical  .‘'Crviec 
to  a  ])eo])le,  who  had  tri'ated  1110  with  contidenec  and  esteem.  In  the 
negotiations  tlmt  ensued,  certain  general  conditions  were  laid  down  by 
me,  and  aeeepteil  by  them,  whiih  entirely  met  my  views  both  as  to 
doctrinal  and  discii)liiiary  matters.  They  liavo  ehosiai  me,  and  1  have 
elioseii  them,  on  a  broad  evangt  lical  basis ;  it  is  purely  practical,  as  far 
as  I  understand  it,  and  as  I  believe  they  understand  it.  I  shall  teach 
as  I  have  been  or  may  be  taught,  if  I  teach  at  all, — and  1  shall  rule  on 
the  principles  laid  down  in  my  book.  I  am  fully  aware  i>f  tlio  duetriiial 
diirenmees  in  general  existing  between  the  eummuiiiiy  1  have  lelt  and 
that  which  I  have  espoused  ;  and  this  knowledge  would  have  determincJ 
mo,  in  hmine,  against  the  direction  in  wltich  1  have  moved,  had  there 
not  lu'eii  an  explicit  and  implicit  understanding  betwci'ii  us,  that  1 
submitted  to  no  compromise  whab'vor  for  the  sake  of  a  ]>uhlic  ])osition, 
hut  was  ill  a  doi  triiial  as  well  as  economical  a>pecl,  out-and-out  an 
ludi  pendent.  ^  U  is,  doubtless,  open  to  im*  to  anu  ml  my  ertoJ, 
as  well  as  luy  views  of  tliureh  polity,  luid  1  will  most  frankly  avow 
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mv  readiness  to  <lo  so,  if  I  may  ho  favoured  by  tlie  Vatber  of  Lights 
with  not  mertdy  a  “good,”  but  a  “  perfect  ”  gift,  1  liavo  bitlierto 
lacked;  but,  I  am  bound  to  saj',  1  think  it  one  thing  to  revise  an  article 
of  polity,  to  which  one’s  attention  had  never  been  turned,  by  very 
important  circumstances  demanding  it;  and  another,  to  undergo  trans¬ 
mutation — 1  will  not  say  as  to  the  substance  of  one’s  theology,  but  with 
respect  to  any  strongly  dilferential  point  between  one  system  and  another, 
both  held  to  contain  the  capital  elements  of  faith  and  salvation.  1  am 
ecpially  bound  to  say,  if  1  may  trust  my  long  cherished  convictions  that 
1  can  "hold  out  no  hope,  come  what  will,  that  1  shall  adopt,  from  any 
cause  whatever,  whether  outward  or  inward,  any  material  modilication 
of  my  belief  and  teachings ;  should  it,  however,  prove  otherwise,  I  will 
promise  to  b(‘  as  open  and  ])ubHc  in  my  avowal  of  change  in  this  direc¬ 
tion,  as  that  which  lias  drifted  me  to  the  point  1  now  occupy.  A  word 
more.  I  am  not  ashamed  to  own  mysell*,  as  to  ecclesiastical  life,  a  poor 
refugee,  and  that,  all  other  considerations  a])art,  a  community,  lik(^  ;i 
country,  deserves  my  gratitude  and  esteem,  which,  so  far  I'rom  reptdling 
me  from  approaching  it,  invites  me  to  make  it  my  home,  and  to  share 
its  fortunes  for  better  or  worse. 

AVith  such  views  and  feelings,  at  the  Loginning  of  SopteniLer, 
1851,  after  a  few  montlis  interval,  Irom  the  lime  oi*  lirst  con¬ 
senting,  this  eminent  minister  entered  on  the  pastorate  ol*  a 
Congregational  cliurcli. 

During  the  first  year  of  his  ministry,  tlic  (diurch  increased  at 
sucli  a  ratio,  that  it  was  likely  to  more  tlian  double  ilself  in  lour 
years.  Aftciwards  there  was  little  or  no  imigross.  Siibseijiu'nt 
events  have  shown  tluit  the  responsibility  oi‘  this  cunnot  la^ 
jdacod  on  the  head  of  the  pastor,  ^dierii  were  tluui  in  the 
church  unliappy  elements,  and  around  it  some  iintow’ard  eir- 
cuiustances;  wliieli,  by  tlie  ])rovidenee  and  grace  of  (lod,  Imvo 
since  disappeared,  but  wdiicli  tlien  seriously  hindered  progrc'ss. 
The  lioart  of  the  minister  was  sore  discouraged.  In  dune,  IS5!), 
there  was  associated  witli  (ioorge  Slcwmrd,  as  assistant-minister, 
the  Kcv.  Jolin  Denser,  D.A.,  now  of  Truro  ;  but  lio  did  not  ri'- 
main  long.  In  JSept ember,  18()(),  after  six  years’  jiaslorati',  the 
ofHco  wuis  resiuned  on  the  ground  of  certain  familv  arranm;- 
inonts  and  eirciimstanees,  and  also  because  tlie  jiastor  felt  disa])- 
pointed  at  the  result  of  liis  ministry  in  Newcastle,  feiding  that 
the  interests  of  the  cliurcli  and  congregation  w^onld  be  liost 
promoted  by  the  labours  of  anotlier,  who  miglit  lie  able  to  attend 
to  sucli  details,  as  perhaps  bad  been  lu'glected.  d'bo  Avritiu*  in 
the  Wntchman,  speaking  of  him  generally,  says: — “  Like  otlier 
“groat  men  I  luive  known,  lie  tell  luirdened  w’illi  gr(*at  tnitlis, 
“and  was  restk'ss  Ibr  great  and  obvious  ri'siilts.  lb*  (ajiild  not 
“see  tluit,  as  a  rule,  bis  mission  was  primarily  to  tlie  few  who 
“are  to  move  the  iminv,  rullier  lliaii  to  the  multitudes  them- 
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“  selves  ;  and,  because  these  latter  were — loss  comiiumly,  how- 
“  ever,  than  he  supposed — uiieoiiseious  of  the  virtue  wiiieli  ho 
“  telt  liad  j^one  out  of  him,  his  soul  fainted  witliin  hini.’^  The 
same  independent  witness  says,  of  the  close  of  his  ministry  in 
Newcastle,  “Six  years' labour  there,  however,  though  hi^dilv 
“  valued  by  Mhem  that'  were  ‘  spiritual,’  did  not,  I  think,  yield 
“  him  more  satislaction  than  any  six  years  of  his  previous 
“ministry;  and  at  len;?th,  witli  the  conviction  on  his  niiiul, 
“  which  it  is  impossible  to  share,  that  styles  of  preaching  other 
“  llian  liis  own  would  work  more  f^eneral  and  lastini»;  good,  lie 
“went  into  .comiiarative  retirement."  The  church  did  not  at 
once  accejit  the  resignation,  but  requested  the  ])astor  to  recon- 
sid(‘r  the  matter,  otl’ering  to  supplement  his  ellbrts  bv  tlu' 
appointment  of  another  assistant-minister,  llis  response  was 
eliaracterised  by  a  large-hearted  self-forgetfulness.  As,  at  his 
coming  to  Newcastle,  so  now,  lie  threw  up,  not  only  every  thought 
of  his  own  eonvenience  and  comfort,  but  also  his  own  particular 
id“as  of  how  he  might  be  best  able  to  serve  the  Saviour,  lie 
was  to  live  at  Kusemere,  at  the  foot  of  glorious  Ulleswater,  in  the 
centre  of  such  a  panorama  of  mountains  as  his  soul  loved;  but 
he  olfered  to  ])rea(di  in  Newcastle  every  other  Sunday;  to  pre¬ 
side  at  the  ehurch-meetings — to  be,  in  fact,  bishop  of  the  church  ; 
to  give  attention  to  any  specialities  tliat  might  occur;  to  resign 
TloO  a-year  out  i*2o0,  in  order  to  secure  an  efiieient  assistaiit- 
minist('r,  he  himself  paying  all  travelling  expenses  out  of  the 
n'taiiu'd  remainder.  On  this  proposal  there  was  difference  of 
ojiinion  within  the  chundi.  The  pastor  therefore  withdrew  it, 
aluule  by  his  resignation,  and  concluded  his  ministry  on  the 
first  Sunday  in  t  )clobcr,  1S(K>.  The  chundi  marked  at  the  time 
its  sense  of  the  value  of  such  disinterested  service,  by  presenting, 
on  the  following  Monday  evening,  a  liandsome  silver  epergne 
and  stand,  lie  responded  in  words  tender,  almost  prophetic, 
never  to  be  forgotten  by  those  who  heard  them. 

During  (leorge  Steward’s  residence  in  Newcastle,  (»od 
“  showed  him  great  and  sore  troubles."  AVith  some  domestic 
s(>rrows  “a  stranger  dotli  not  intermeddle."  Sufhcc  it  to  say, 
they  touched  his  sensitive  nature  to  the  very  quick,  and  gave 
occasion  to  patience  to  “have  her  perfect  work."  Christian 
synqiathy,  so  lieavy  was  the  blow,  “was  dumb  with  silence, 
“held”  her  “  ])eai‘e,  even  from  good;’’  for  her  “  sorrow  was 
“  stirred;"  her  “heart  was  hot  within"  her,  “while"  she  “was 
“  miLsing,  the  lire  f/anudf''  It  is  allowable  to  mention,  however, 
a  grievous  sickness,  which  befell  in  1858.  On  his  recovery  ho 
|H>uri‘d  out  all  the  gratitiale  of  liis  soul,  in  a  sermon  from  a 
pas>age  in  the  llSlh  Psalm — “1  shall  not  die,  but  live,  and 
••  licciare  the  works  of  the  Lord.  The  Lord  hath  chastened  me 
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“sore,  but  be  bath  not  given  me  over  unto  doatb.  Open  to  me 
“the  gates  of  rigliteousness  ;  I  will  go  into  tbom,  and  1  will 
“  ])raise  the  Lord  :  this  gate  of  tlic  liord,  into  wbieb  the  rigbtc'ous 
“  shall  enter.”  It  is  ])ossible  that  it  maybe  to  tliis  time  the 
words  of  the  writer  in  tbe  W^atchman  aj)])ly  : — “  He  soim'tinn'.; 
“told  to  friends,  whom  be  trusted  or  wished  to  ju-oiit,  of  on(‘ 
“blessed  visitation  of  the  good  Spirit^s  grace,  during  bis  later 
“ministry  at  Newcastle,  alter  wbieb,  as  be  testilied,  be  beeanu' 
“another  man,  looked  steadily  at  tbe  ‘four  last  tbiims,^  eon- 
“versed  with  God  as  bis  friend  and  saw  llis  glory,  and  became 
“inspired  with  thoughts  of  tbe  reality,  extent  and  })ower  of 
“  Christas  mediatorial  kingdom,  such  as,  then  and  ever,  sus- 
“tainod  and  solemnised  bis  soul. 

On  leaving  Newcastle,  be  went  to  live  at  JMisemere,  close  to 
Pooley  Bridge,  on  tbe  east  side  of  the  lower  reach  of  Ulleswatei*. 
The  villa  was  built  by  Thomas  Clarkson,  tbe  great  idiilanthi'o- 
pist.  It  is  a  place  of  exceeding  beauty,  and  was  a  home  of 
abundant  comfort.  Nor  was  it  seltisbly  enjoyed.  A  large-hearted 
hospilality  opened  wide  tbe  door  to  troops  of  friends;  and  many 
a  wearied  literary  man,  minister  or  artist  lias  been  made  wel¬ 
come  there:  to  return  in  time,  like  giant  refreshed,  to  the 
M’ork  and  battle  of  life,  with  soul  invigorated  by  elevated  con¬ 
verse  with  tbe  noble  host. 

George  Steward  never  lost  bis  interest  in  tbe  cbnrcb  at 
Newcastle;  and  often  laid  it  under  lasting  obligations,  by  help 
rendered  on  anniversary  and  other  occasions,  llis  connexion 
with  a  cburcb-was,  in  bis  esteem,  a  thing  too  high  and  holy,  to 
bo  rudely  or  permanently  sundered.  He  could  be  no  hireling. 
The  supposition  is  contradictory  to  bis  whole  nature.  At  his 
leave-taking,  be  bad  said: — “It  touches  my  spirit  to  leel  that 
“  there  is  a  fraternity  in  religion.  *  *  *■  These  are  undying 

“  things  ;  these  are  the  tendrils  of  the  great  tree  of  life,  which 
“  is  planted  in  us.  When  tbe  pastor  bimsell‘  sludl  be  gone,  and 

tbe  minor  lights  of  tbe  congregation  have  passed  away,  these 
“  feelings  shall  last.  *  *  If  I  thought  that  1  should  not  sec^ 

“  you  again,  that  my  labour  shall  liave  been  exj)ended  for 

nougliT,  it  would  seem  as  if  my  ollice  were  like  a  business  on 
“  tbe  quay,  or  that  of  selling  coals,  or  trade  of  any  siirt.  But 
“  in  tbe  religion  of  Christ,  everything  is  done  for  eternity. 

The  leisure  at  Kusemere  received  a  high  consecration.  \\  e 
remember  once  dropping  down  tbe  exquisite  lake  of  ITleswater 
in  open  boat;  and  as  we  floated  with  tbe  stream  through  the 
three  readies  of  the  lake,  glorious  Helvellyn  looking  down 
upon  us  like  a  light-crowned  king,  every  object  beautiful — not  a 
«pot — a  line — a  point  interfering  with  tbe  all-pervading  loveli¬ 
ness,  cottages,  and  picturesque  habitations  embowered  in  woorl 
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to  and  left,  wo  lliouglit  this,  ul‘  all  places,  far  away  from 
the  hum  of  towns  and  tlio  conflict  of  men,  is  the  place  to  write 
some  great  book  on  some  lofty  theme,  to  rise  to  the  height  of 
some  great  argiunent — 


'I'o  assert  eternal  I’rovidencc, 

And  justiiy  the  ways  uf  God  to  man. 


Tills  dream  of  ours  was  even  then  being  realised,  albeit  wo 
knew  it  not.  (leorge  Steward  was  then  engaged  daily,  at 
the  foot  of  the  lake  on  Mediatorial  Soi'ercigntg  In  it  were 
embodied  tlie  matured  conclusions  of  the  life-thinking  of  a 
devout  mind,  d'he  plan  of  the  book  had  grown  up  during  his 
ministry  in  Newcastle.  JUit  it  was  elaborated  and  completed 
on  the  banks  of  Ulleswater,  in  a  home,  whence  the  eye  saw 
nothing  but  blended  beauty  and  majesty — the  ever-changing 
glories  of  lake  and  mountain,  air,  and  sky.  We  can  almost 
feel,  in  reading,  that  traiujuillity,  beauty,  sublimity,  have  been 
retieeted  upon  the  book,  through  the  mind  of  the  writer,  by  the 
scenes  in  which  it  was  so  successfully  completed. 

The  main  theme  is  the  kingship  of  the  Son  of  God.  The 
treatment,  however,  is  such  that  it  includes  the  discussion  of 
nearly  every  point  in  theology  and  religion.  Although  “  it  is 
“  not,  in  the  technical  sense,  a  system  of  theology' — a  digest  of 
“  the  articles,  institutes,  and  morals  of  revelation,  artiiicially 
“  ordered,  and  elaborately'  expanded,’^  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  very 
comjilete  view  of  the  most  important  aspects  of  revealed  truth. 
Again,  ipioting  the  writer’s  own  words: — “It  is  rather  a 
“  Chrlstologv,  so  conceived  and  wrought  out  as  to  comprise  the 
“  entire  foundation  and  superstructure  of  the  lUblc.”  In  the 
preface  are  suggestive  thoughts  on  inspiration,  the  form  and 
thought  of  revelation,  and  the  supernatural  element  in  the 
lUble.  There  is  lamentation  over  certain  aspects  of  church  life, 
ovi‘r  “a  strange  absence  of  the  higher  exercises  of  siiiritiial 
“  thought,  of  profound  doctrinal  investigation,  and  of  the  ele- 
“  nieiits  of  a  true  Christian  philosophy'.”  “There  is  not  appa- 
“  rent  in  the  churches  of  our  day',  enough  of  supply'  and  demand 

for  the  higher  forms  of  Christian  trutli,  but  rather  an  acquies- 
“  cenee  in  routine — in  a  lower  staple  of  doctrine — in  wliat  is 
“  deemed  practical  religion — or  in  the  overridden  exercise  ot 
“  preaching  the  (Jospel,  which,  while  a  fair  word  for  orthodoxy 
“is  too  olten  but  a  stereoty'ped  form  of  Evangelical  commoii- 
“  jdaee.” 

The  work  is  divided  into  two  parts,  with  four  supplementary 
and  completing  chapters.  The  first  part  expounds  the  Old 
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Testament  testimony  to  llic  proseneo  and  activity  of  the  Son  of 
God  as  the  Mediatorial  Kin",  and  as  God’s  vicegerent  in  (hva- 
tion,  Providence,  and  lledeniption.  Gc'orgc  Steward  begins  by 
exhibiting  the  great  moral  and  spiritual  lads  contained  in  tlio 
biblo  record  of  tlie  Creation,  and  showing  also  that  iii  that 
work  tlicSonof  God  was  already  manifesting  sovereignty.  This 
chapter  touches  almost  every  vital  (piestion  pertaining  to  tlie 
subject — the  nature  of  man  primeval ;  tlie  necessary  defect ibility 
of  the  creature;  the  probation  of  Hden;  the  penalty;  the 
inauguration  of  an  economy  of  mercy  ;  and  the  ordinary  objec¬ 
tions  urged  against  the  Scripture  doctrine  of  depravity.  The 
second  chapter  strikes  us,  as,  in  many  respects,  the  most  splendid 
ill  the  tw'o  volumes.  It  discusses  tlie  federal  relation  of  the 
tirst  man  to  the  race,  and  the  counterpart  and  counterpoise 
provided  in  the  federal  relation  of  the  second  greater  man  to 
liumaiiity — the  Lord  from  heaven.  How  are  we  responsible,  il* 
placed  at  a  disadvantage  by  the  fall  of  the  iirst  man  ‘f  is  a 
(piestion  over  which  heads  have  toiled,  and  hearts  have  ached, 
'fhis  chapter  does  much  towards  a  solution  of  that  problem. 
Here  we  have  the  mature  thoughts  of  a  vigorous  mind  cxpri'ssed 
ill  elo(|ueiice  of  the  loftiest  order.  It  is  a  splendid  vindication 
of  the  righteousness  and  eipiity  of  the  Jlivine  governnieiit. 
Ther  e  is  there  traced  the  kingship  of  Christ  in  the  titles  to  be 
found  in  the  Old  Testament,  which  are  evidently  ascribed  to 
some  Divine  personage  acting  amongst,  and  for,  men.  These 
are,  “The  Word,”  The  angel  of  Jehovah,”  JJie  Pedeemer,” 
“  Jehovah.”  The  several  manifestations  of  God — in  liiiman 
form — in  the  cherubim — in  tlie  JShcchinah,  are  passed  under 
review.  Ih’imitivc  faith  and  worship,  the  successive  covenants, 
the  church  institutions.  Old  Testament  types,  the  *Iewish 
theocracy,  and  the  prophecies,  are  all  examined,  in  order  to  liiid 
indications  of  the  mediatorial  rule  of  the  Son  of  God. 

Passing  to  the  IScw  ^restament,  the  footsteps  of  the  King  are 
many  and  unmistakcable.  The  personal  titles  are  again  lirst 
discussed.  In  these  early  chapters  many  interesting  collateral 
topics  arc  irradiated  with  light.  The  very  perplexing  subject 
ol  the  genealogies  is  dealt  with  in  masterly  fashion ;  not,  in¬ 
deed,  clearing  up  the  seeming  contradictions,  but  doing  wdiat  is 
next  best,  and  what  is  often  all  that  can  be  done,  showing  ?r//// 
the  preddems  are  now,  after  the  lapse  ot  time,  insoluble;  and 
also  advancing  arguments  to  show'  that  they  must  be  convet, 
though  w’e  may  be  incompetent  to  rid  them  ol  all  diliiculfy. 
iMost  valuidde  chapters  are  those  wdiitdi  treat  ol  the  history, 
Tninistry,  acts,  death,  resurrection,  and  ascension  of  the  Media¬ 
torial  king.  Wc  have  been  oft  reminded,  in  reading  these,  of 
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the  iiifiiiitude  of  the  person  and  eharacter  of  Chri^^t.  In  the 
(  h)spels,  within  the  limit  of  four  brief  historical  tracts,  we  have 
the  histiny  <»f  t)ne  who  died  at  a  little  more  than  thirty  years  of 
a^e.  Many  have  set  themselves  to  describe  the  character  of 
tliis  wtmd(‘rous  Ihdn^.  Other  saints  than  Thomas  a  Kempis 
have  excited  us  to  the  imitation  of  this  excellence.  l]ven  uii- 
iK'lievers  have  bowed  before  this  transcendent  Goodness,  when 
nothing  else  in  the  liible  has  won  their  esteem.  And  yet  none 
has  ever  given  an  exhaustive  exposition  of  all  that  Jesus  was. 
( )ne  of  our  earliest  memories  is  of  Channing^s  graceful  por¬ 
trait  ure,  drawn  wdth  a  hand  so  gentle,  yet  tirm,  so  appreciative, 
so  loving.  Then  there  is  Horace  lUishnell  putting  forth  all  his 
strength  to  exhibit  the  wondrous  combinations,  all  harmonized 
into  one  grand,  more  than  JWethoven  symphony,  in  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  Christ.  There  is  also  Young’s  C/trist  of  History.  And 
here  is  yet  another  view  of  what  Jesus  was,  moving  through 
the  vicissitudes  of  that  uni)aralleled  mortal  experience,  with 
more  than  roval  dignity,  and  more  than  royal  benelicence  and 
grace.  Every  critical  i)assage  in  Christ’s  experience,  and  every 
important  symbolic  act,  is  investigated  and  expounded  with 
great  pow'er  and  fervour.  And  yet,  as  before,  we  feel  that 
these  are  only  ])artial  glimpses  of  a  glory  that  is  inlinite;  such 
manifoldness  and  yarying  s])lendours  are  there  in  this  Being, 
whom  all  admire,  and  His  saints  adore. 

J'he  second  volume  discusses  more  particularly  the  sphere  of 
mediatorial  rule;  the  universal  dominion  of  Christ ;  His  judicial 
j)rerogatives  ;  and  His  relations  to  the  one  true  and  indivisible 
<  hurch.  Various  historical,  ecclesiastical,  and  social  (piest ions 
are  either  directly  or  indirectly  dealt  wdth.  The  concluding 
])ertion  of  the  book — w’O  may  call  it  the  third  part — contains 
ehayders  on  the  ])re-eminence  of  the  filial  nature  ;  the  relations 
of  the  lilial  nature  to  mediation;  the  distinction  betwTon 
knowledge  and  faith;  the  kingdom  of  the  Father  the  Sabbath 
of  the  universe.  With  very  grave  defects  of  style,  the  loftiness 
of  its  intuitions,  the  breadth  of  its  comprehensiveness,  the  force 
of  its  suggestiveness,  its  illuminating  powxr,  and  the  devoutness 
of  its  s])irit,  make  it,  nevertheless,  one  of  the  highest  literary 
achievements  of  our  age.  It  was  in  keeping  wdth  the  kindly 
nature  ot  the  author,  to  send  a  copy  to  the  library  of  every 
institution  in  the  land,  intended  to  train  young  men  for  the 
Christian  ministry. 

A  second  time  was  the  nest  torn  in  pieces  for  him,  the 
contents  rifled,  and  its  precious  treasures  strewed  in  fragments 
on  the  ground.  This  occurred  in  18G1  through  the  notorious 
bank  failure  at  Leeds.  That  which  ruined  so  many,  utterly 
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I"cached  (here,  but  for  his 


George  Steward. 


ill-lionltli  and  p:oi’iig  to  Jersey.  Tliat  day  lie  was  going  down 
inti)  the  “  valley  ut‘  the  shadow  of  death.’’  A  jmf-morfm 
exaiiiiiiatioii  revealed  subsequently  an  old-standing  malady, 
dating,  jierliaps,  from  his  serious  illness  in  Newcastle,  ulceration 
i>f  the  colon,  ending  in  perforation,  bidding  defiance  to  all 
medical  skill.  On  ^londay,  the  Idth,  symptoms  of  inflanimation 
appeared.  In  the  afternoon  J)r.  orley  called  in  further  advice. 
Alto}j:cther,  three  medical  men  were  in  attendance.  Throuirh 
3Iomhiy  night  he  sulfered  a  great  deal  of  pain.  On  Tuesday 
he  was  free  from  pain,  but  his  breath  was  short,  and  there  was 
])rol‘use  })erspiration.  Ice  and  champagne  came  for  him.  lie 
called  them  ‘‘  winter  grapes  and  summer  wines.”  In  the 
afternoon  31  rs.  Steward  read  the  I42nd  Psalm.  These  are 
some  of  its  sentences: — “ I  cried  unto  the  Lord  with  my 
voice :  with  my  voice  unto  the  Lord  did  I  make  my  sup- 
“  pliwition.  I  poured  out  my  complaint  before  Him;  I 
“.showed  before  Him  my  trouble.  AVhen  my  spirits  were 
“  overwhelmed  within  me,  “  then  Thou  knewest  my  path. 
“  ♦  ^  1  looked  on  my  right  hand,  and  beheld,  but  there 

“  was  no  man  that  could  know  me  :  refuge  failed  me  ;  no 
“  man  cared  ibr  my  soul.  T  cried  unto  thee,  0  Lord :  I  said, 
“  1'hou  art  my  refuge  and  my  portion  in  the  land  of  the 
“living.  Attend  unto  my  cry  ;  for  I  am  brought  very  low.  .  . 
“  liriag  tag  sold  out  of  prison,  that  I  mag  praise  Thg  namcf 
When  the  heart  of  the  dying  saint  said,  perhaps,  “Amen” 
to  that  ])rayer,  did  he  think  how  gloriously  he  might  he  eman¬ 
cipated  ?  At  the  close  of  the  reading,  he  remarked  on  the 
identity  of  the  Old  Testament  piety  with  that  of  the  New — 
the  absence  of  everything  national.  He  spoke  with  his  usual 
force  and  clearness.  Then  the  Doctor  came,  and  tried  a  last 
I'xperiment.  He  lived  for  about  five  hours  after  this,  wan¬ 
dering  a  little,  but  sweetly  wandering  on  the  whole  time: 
wandi'i'ing  over  his  old  fields  of  thought.  He  saul :  “  (lod  recon- 
“  ciling  the  world  to  I  limself  in  Christ !  so  W'onderful !  ”  “  These 
“  overshadowing  realities !  why  arc  not  passing  things  brought 
“into  harmonv  with  tlicni'^”  Again  and  again  he  said:— 
“d'hese  grand  realities!”  Again: — “So  strange!  I  cannot 
“  express  myself.”  Again  : — “  The  Head  of  the  Church  takes 
“  care  of  each  one  of  his  poor  members  ;  and  they  shall  fill  the 
“earth.”  3et,  once  more: — The  foumtation  is  rrergthing. 
At  last  he  said,  it  was  time  to  sleep,  and,  turning  on  his  side, 
hi'  toll  into  a  j)eaceful  sleep ;  from  which,  without  even  a  sigh, 
he  ])assed  away. 

^Ilis  widow,  son,  and  daughter,  followed  him  to  the  grave. 
ITe  was  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  St.  Breladc’s,  oue  of  the 
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oldest  ond  Tiiosf  piclurosqiu^  ol*  llio  dorsoy  cliiirclics.  A  low 
days  bol’oro  his  hist  illness,  (leorge  Steward  had  visited  it,  and 
with  it  had  been  exceedingly  charnied. 


FICTIONS  roil  fa:\iily  rfading.^ 

have  liero  a  pair  of  (piiet  books,  which  will  be  best  appre- 
’’  ciated  by  (piiet  licarts;  they  liavc  life,  vivacit}' — but  the 
vivacit}" — not  of  vehement,  turbulent  passions,  wild  excitement  , 
and  iiivolvi'd,  and  complicated,  and  inextricable  ^rlot — only  of 
daily  life  and  ordinary  care.  It  would  task  her  powers,  for  the 
authoress  of  Citoyenne  JocqneHne  to  place  another  work  by  the 
side  of  that  admirable  historical  picture ;  one  of  the  most  lirmly, 
distinctly,  and  truthi‘ully  drawn  of  our  modern  developments  ol‘ 
drama,  painting,  and  history.  In  the  J)uf/s  of  Yore  she  has 
not  attempted  to  rival  lun*  last  work ;  it  is  different,  in  its  way  it 
is  eipially  admirable ;  it  is  a  succession  of  panellings,  every  one 
of  which  is  designed  to  illustrate  some  phase  of  ancient  life  and 
maimers :  some  arc  melo-draniatic,  some  half  historic,  some  a 
sort  of  side-light  upon  a  biogra})hy,  and  all  display  the  care  which 
sometimes  seems  to  betoken  the  extent  of  the  authoFs  reading. 
There  is  no  carelessness  in  any  of  the  draAvings  or  iiictures  ;  she 
determines  to  be  so  familiar  with  her  subject,  that  she  Avill  be 
equally  at  liome  wlierever  her  artist-spirit  carries  her ;  describ¬ 
ing  the  ways  and  doings  of  the  old  Yeomanry  weeks  ;  the  life  of 
Holland  in  old  Ilottcrdam  or  Delft ;  or  the  rural  life  ol  Liig- 
hmd  ill  the  last  century  ;  the  painful  artist-life  ;  the  successful 
JidveutiircFs  life.  {She  would  not  be  a  Scotchwoman  if  she  did 
not  endeavour  most  faithfully  to  convey  and  portray  the  many- 
coloured  life  of  old  Scotland  f  its  coasts,  with  their  wonderful 
rocks,  hays,  and  waters  ;  its  simple  peasant  people,  fishers,  and 
cottars;  again,  its  proud  old  dames  of  tlie  ancient  (kinongate. 
f^ue  ot  tile  most  striking  photographs  of  this  order  is  that  called 
Ihe  “  SliadoAv  of  the  iVneient  ]^^ariner,” — Alexander  vSealchraig, 

‘'1.  Health  and  IFelfarc.  l>y  .Tcreniiah  Gutthclf.  Two  volumes* 

Alexander  Strahan. 

hajfs  of  Yore.  Jly  Sarali  Tytlcr,  Author  of  CUoyenne  Jacqiielunt. 

Two  volumes.  Alexander  Strahan. 
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or,  as  wo  call  it,  Selkirk.  The  author  lias  iinao;iiio(l  a  little  love 
episode  in  the  l)io;^raphy  ot‘  llobiiisou  (haisoo,  between  his 
v«)yagt‘S  ;  and  the  reader  will,  perhaps,  conless  that  the  strokes 
ot‘*  her  pt'iieil  liave  broufi^ht  out  into  strong  reliet‘  what  must 
])robably  were  the  halt-terrible,  strangely  moody  outlines  of  the 
leatures  of  that  real  “ancient  mariner,^’ — Jiobinson  (haisoe. 
Miss  Tytler  ]mts  us  in  mind,  whatever  she  does,  ot*  those  painters 
w'ho,  whatever  they  paint,  must  do  their  work  carerully.  Ivieli 
of  these  sketches  bears  the  signs  of  a  preparedness,  a  careful  at¬ 
tention  to  the  disposition  of  her  characters  ;  and  tlio  etfects  siie 
intends  to  convey  in  her  picture.  “  A  Cast  in  the  Waggon 
is  a  beautiful  little  idylic  thing:  the  story  of  two  girls,  wiio,  in 
a  long  waggon-journey,  in  the  last  century,  fell  in  with  a  jiair 
of  artists,  their  fellow-travellers,  through  which,  the  cast  in  the 
waggon  becomes  to  each  a  journey  for  life;  only  the  two  girls 
are,  the  one  rich  and  well-to-do,  and  the  other  ])oor  and  penni¬ 
less;  and  we  can  foresee  their  dilferent  destinies — “Sam  and 
“  Clarissa  in  company,  in  Leicester  Square,’^  and  “Dulcie  and 
“  Will  at  home,  in  St.  Martin’s  Lane.’^  'Fhe  reader  travels  over 
the  ground  in  that  waggon  ;  sups  with  them  at  the  “  Kod  and 
‘‘  Fly  ;  ”  rests  himself  a  little  while  at  the  pretty  little  village  of 
lied  water.  It  is  quite  a  favourable  specimen  of  the  manifold 
])owers  of  the  writer — a  truthful  eye  for  natural  scenery  ;  a  dis¬ 
criminating  sense  of  the  variety  in  human  character;  a  perception 
of  what  goes  to  make  the  success  or  (aiuses  the  disa])p()intment 
of  life;  biwond  all,  an  atfectionate  and  reverent  sense  of  the 
grandeur  of  life  even  amidst  its  foibles  and  disappointments,  and 
the  success  which  springs  from  beneath  the  black  mould  of 
many  failures.  Another  paper,  which  was  very  pleasing  tons, 
is  “The  I  lays  of  the  1  )utch  F air.”  In  this  the  writer  escapes  froin 
Scotland,  fnnn  London,  and  the  old  rural  life  of  Fngland,  we 
travel  to  what  we  confess  has  always  strange  fascination  tor  us, 
the  (dd  (iothic*  churches,  glimmering  trees,  grey  masonries, 
ipiaint  old  gables  of  Dutch  towns,  the  haunts  and  homes  of  the 
tough  freetraders — Holland  of  a  century  ago. 

Theri^  she  lay — that  ]);u’adox  of  a  country — without  liill  or  rock,  yet 
very  dear  to  the  jtaiuter’s  heart.  Our  hankerings  alter  lior  jjreeii 
slu^j^isli  canals,  her  Paul  roller  eallle,  her  windmills,  her  jua>ls  oi 
ships  aetually  interlaced  with  branches  of  trees  on  her  yellow  hr:ck 
quays,  hear  witness  to  this.  Her  j)ortlv  “  j)urple*lleshed  ”  buriihei’s, 
with  their  banner  of  trade  and  their  brave  resistance  to  Alva  and  Louis 
XIV.,  have  made  a  j>lacein  our  hearts.  Familiar  to  us  are  her  women 
with  their  fair  apple-blossom  cornj^Ie.xions,  and  luxuriant  tlaxcn  hair; 
their  ri)ui:d  softness  in  youth,  and  their  solid  scpnire  proj)ortioiis  in  Jip’i 
their  ahsence  of  all  hair  under  their  ngly  linen  caps,  atid  their  niottUd 
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chct'lis  iis  they  lUl  the  honoured  grandmothers’  chairs,  and  supply 
niotlels  to  generations  of  painters  for  old  women  knitting,  old  women 
peelin*’’  onions,  old  women  with  spectacles  and  with  liymn-books,  such 
as  wUh  song-books  and  Jlibles,  formed  their  libraries.  There  is  a  very 
fascination  in  those  old  Dutch  women,  in  spite  of  their  overgrown  bulk 
and  their  wrinkled  harshness  of  physiognomy.  Oik'  loves  tlu'ir  Jionest, 
sa^^acious,  sometimes  eareworn  faces.  Yes,  indeed,  one  hankers  also 
after  the  drinkers  of  Teniers,  the  dashing  riders  of  Wouvermans,  the 
boors’  wives  and  children  of  Van  Ostade,  simply  because  of  their 
common  humanity.  That  Holland  of  a  century  ago — made  up  of  Hats 
and  dykes,  lloating  vessels  and  stationary  wooden  houses,  and  with  its 
blunt  buyers  and  sellers — had  its  quaint,  luxurious,  ineffable  charm. 
Its  llotterdam,  too,  Avas  unicpie,  with  its  carved  gables,  full  live  stories 
in  height — beneath  great  warehouses — above,  flights  of  broad  stairs  and 
lofty  doors  opening  into  marble  halls  and  spacious  apartments,  where 
were  their  looms,  their  egg-shell  china,  their  Ivubens,  Jan  Steen,  or 
Cuvp,  their  ivor)"  and  japan  work,  their  heavy  silk  and  cobweb  muslin. 
And  beyond  these  again  there  were  more  private  and  cosy  chambers, 
with  Dutch  tiles  in  tlieir  chimneys,  curious  clocks  ticking.  Avarningly  in 
the  corner,  and  stands  of  balsams  in  the  windows,  from  whence  one 
could  get  a  fair  view  into  the  green  flutter  of  the  mighty  i)oplar-trees, 
and  even  far  on  till  you  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  snow-white  sails  ol 
some  track-bout  swaying  with  the  tide,  towards  th(‘  gaunt  arms  ol  a 
windmill,  or  the  red-brick  “  Carillons,”  or  the  “  black  Dutch  steeples.” 
That  llotterdam— like  the  women  washing  their  liaiids  in  silver  basins, 
the  burly  men  with  their  open  shirt  necks,  the  cows  j)laeidly  chewing 
their  cuds  at  evening,  in  our  galleries — was  in  its  own  Avay  unequalled. 

Tt  will  he,  ]jeiluips,  a  coinnieiKlation  of  these  volumes  to  a 
foolish  Avorld  like  ours,  that  most  ol  their  pages  are  taken  up 
with  the  stories  of  wooings  and  weddings.  iMiss  lytler,  it  would 
seem,  must  he  learned  also  in  the  unexpected  twists  and  corners, 
Surprises  and  powers  of  woman’s  heart ;  and  a  numher  of  these 
tales  reveal  the  diirerent  iipturnings  of  circumstance  to 
which  seemed  at  first  to  he  expected.  “IVggy  ^lelville  s  Iriumph, 
and  the  loves  of  Houidiopc;  and  Chrissy  illustrate  this;  Adain 
Home’s  Ih  pentance,”  is  in  a  more  tragic^  tone ;  the  story  of  TS  elly 
Carnegie,  in  her  solitude  and  desolation,  is  well  told.  Jiow 
many  of  the  hest  rememhrances  and  studies  go  to  make  up  a 
picture  like  this  of  Nelly  in  her  deserted  solitude,  in  liei 
husband’s  castle : — 


The  sea-pink  and  the  rock  saxifrage  were  making  the  rugged  rocks 
gay,  the  blue-bell  was  nodding  on  the  moor,  and  Nelly  had  not  died,  as 
she  foolishly  fancied  she  should.  She  had  learned  to  wander  out  along 
the  shore  or  over  the  trackless  moor  lor  hours  and  hours,  and  often  re¬ 
turned  footsore  and  exhausted.  She  who  had  been  accustomed  only  to 
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Ihc  Caiiongatc  and  ITigli-strcct  of  Edinburgh,  the  tall  houses  with  heir 
occasional  armorial  bearings,  the  convenient  huckster  shops — their 
irregular  line  intersected  by  tlie  strait  closes,  the  traflic  and  gossip ;  or 
to  the  forsaken  royal  palace,  and  the  cowslips  of  the  King’s  i*ark— 
could  now  watch  the  red  sunset  burnishing  miles  on  miles  of  waving 
heather,  and  the  full  moon  hanging  above  the  restless  tide.  JSho  could 
listen  to  the  surf  in  the  storm,  and  the  ripple  in  the  calm,  to  the  erv  of 
the  gull  and  the  wh-r-r  of  the  moorcock  ;  pull  wild  thyme,  and  pick  up 
rose-tinted  shells  and  perforated  stones ;  and  watch  shyly  her  hardy 
cottar  servants  cutting  peats  and  tying  up  llax,  and  even  caught 
snatches  of  their  rude  Ilorder  lore  of  raid  and  foray  under  doughty 
Homes,  who  wore  steel  cap  and  breastplate. 

The  coast-line  at  Staneholmc  was  high  and  bold,  but  in  place  of 
descending  shcerly  and  precipitately  to  the  yellow  sands,  it  slopc»l  in  a 
green  bank,  broken  by  gulleys,  where  the  long  sea-grass  grew  in  tangled 
tufts,  interspersed  with  the  yellow  leaves  of  the  fern,  and  in  wlioso 
sheltered  recesses  Kelly  Carnegie  so  often  lingered,  that  she  left  tlu'iiito 
future  generations  as  “  Lady  {Staneholme’s  AValks.” 

There  she  could  see  the  lioudon  smacks  and  foreign  luggers  healing 
up  to  ride  at  the  pier  of  Leith.  There  she  could  sit  for  hours,  half- 
hidden,  and  protected  from  the  sea  blast,  mechanically  pulling  to  pieces 
the  dried,  hlackcned  sea-weed  blown  up  among  the  small,  ])nckly  blush 
roses.  In  her  green  quilted  petticoat  and  speiiccr  she  might  have  hccii 
one  of  the  ‘‘good  people’s  changelings,’^  only  the  hue  of  lu'r  clurk  v.’ns 
more  like  that  of  a  brownie  of  the  wold ;  and,  truly,  to  Iku’  remote  worM 
there  was  an  impenetrable  m3’stcry  about  the  young  mistress  of  Slaiic- 
boline,  in  her  estrangement  and  mournfulncss.  Some  said  that  she  had 
favoured  another  lover,  whom  St:ineholmc  had  slain  in  a  duel  or  a 
night-brawl ;  some  that  the  old  Staneholmes  had  sold  themselves  to  the 
Devil,  and  a  curse  was  on  tbeir  remotest  descendants;  lor  Avas  not  tlio 
young  laird  /cy  at  times,  and  Avoiihl  not  the  blithe  sisters  pass  into  eaie- 
worii  wives  and  matrons  ? 

There  sat  Kelly,  looking  at  the  sea,  musing  dreamily  and  drearily  on 
Old  Edinburgh,  or  pondering  with  sluggish  curiosity  over  the  11  onus,' 
and  what,  from  casual  looks  and  Avords,  she  could  uol  help  gatlu'iir.g  of 
their  liistor)'.  The  Lairds  of  Staneholme  liad  Avild  moss-trooper  blood 
in  their  veins,  and  they  bad  vindicated  it  to  the  last  generation  hy 
unsettled  Hats,  reckless  intermeddling  Avith  public  affairs,  and  inveterate 
hauls  Avith  their  brother  lairds. 


It  is  not  necessary  that  we  attempt  further  to  convey  impres¬ 
sions  ol  these  volumes;  lluy  arc  the  ])ro(Iuctions  of  one  ol  our 
most  promising  writers.  ()f  course,  Ave  bad  rather  n'ceive  from 
her  bands  some  one  Avork  upon  Avliieli  she  had  eoncent rated  the 
A';irietA’  and  luliu'ss  of  her  ]K)Avers,  for  av<‘  must  think  that  it  is 
only  ill  this  AAaA’  that  Ave  can  receiAc  a  AVi'iter’s  hot,  oi‘  that  a 
AA'iitor  can  attain  to  ibt'  best ;  but  the  A’ldiimos  avo  have  thus 
noticed  could  only  be  llie  t)rodiictioii  of  one  wlio  had  attaiutd 
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some  of  the  finest  strokes  of  art  witli  the  ahilit}^  to  Avield  ihoiii, 
not  for  the  purposes  of  prettincss,  but  of  logitiinate  power  ;  with 
the  ability  to  exercise  all  for  the  cheering  a  passing  nioinent  by 
a  true  elevation  of  the  character. 

Wealth  and  Welfare  is  a  sini])le  Ciernuin  story,  its  scenery  cast 
somewhere  among  the  mountains  of  luTiie  :  who  the  author  may 
be,  we  know  not;  he  seems  to  know  well  both  the  ])laces  lie 
describes,  the  home  and  social  life,  and  tlie  usjiges  of  the  language 
in  which  this  book  is  rendered.  1 1  is  especially  a  household  story, 
the  ways  and  manners  of  the  old  mountain  farmers;  a  tale  of 
simple  loves,  little  (piarrels,  family  reunions,  strifes  witliout,  and 
the  whole  life  of  a  mountain  district,  cultivated  and  agricultural, 
hut  far  away  from  the  great  roaring  tides  and  liighways  of  im¬ 
provement.  If  we  characterized  the  book  in  a  very  briel’ manner, 
we  should  call  it  a  good  book  ;  its  inilueiice  on  tlieinind  is  good, 
not  that  it  is  ■weak,  and  not  that  all  its  pagi's  meet  witli  our 
admiration,  their  way  of  keeping  the  Sabbath,  lor  instance,  seems 
to  have  been  as  loose  and  free  from  anv  relation  to  tlie  fourib 
commandment  as  any  one  could  desire.  Ibit  however,  here  and 
there  vou  meet  with  scenes  doubtful,  the  effect  of  the  whole  is 
more  than  good,  it  is  written  in  no  vein  of  sentiment  or  jmetry  ; 
it  is  the  setting  down  in  words  of  plain  scenes  and  circum¬ 
stances,  easily  realized  from  their  interest  in  tlie  common  feelings 
of  the  heart.  It  is  far  from  what  would  be  called  I  a  ridigioiis 
novel,  its  life  is  too  free,  yet  it  is  pervaded  by  the  best  ndigious- 
ness.  The  story  of  the  misunderstanding  betwi’cn  tlie  husband 
and  the  wife,  Annie  and  Christian,  is  oiu'  (d‘  the  most  ])atIu‘(io 
home-pictures  we  have  lately  seiai ;  how  tlie  wife  attained  a 
moral  victory  ;  bow,  in  doing  so,  she  put  tlie  key  into  tlie  lu'art 
of  her  husband,  by  taking  u])  a  lost  practice  of  prayer  at  night, 
in  the  bedroom,  is  all  tohl  with  remarkabh'  sweetness;  we 
should  like  to  (juote  the  whole  scime,  but  should  only  mutilate 
it  in  the  attempt  to  do  so,  and  this  book  is  especially  one  we 
think,  from  which,  there  need  be  little  (pioting.  can  com¬ 

mend  it  with  contidence  to  all  our  ri'aders,  and  sup[)osc^  that 
every  reader  of  any  mental  level  will  find  a  lightening  of' heart, 
and  a  brushing  away  of  tlie  cobwebs  ol  unkindiu'ss,  and  ]>r('ju- 
dice  from  the  soul  while  reading  it.  It  is  a  beautiful  little 
family  storv  ;  as  we  have  implied,  its  ini*i(h'nts  an*  honu*ly  and 
commonplace;  but  then  commonplace  incident,  while  it  is  so  to 
the  eye  of  the  indifferent  spectator,  is  by  no  nu'ans  this  to  the 
subject  and  the  actor.  Jiove-makings,  weariness,  ])ain,  and 
death,  and  cruel  misunderstanding,  and  hope*  d('feiT('d  ;— thivse, 
and  such  as  these,  are  among  the  coininonesf  of  coinnionj)laee 
circumstances  ;  an  en\ironmeut  of  the  extraordinary,  sometimes 
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lookinc;  like  the  sviporiuitural,  rims  and  horizons  round  every 
life;  hut  how  they  shed  and  relioct  their  intluenees,  and  per¬ 
meate  all  the  hours,  is  only  usually  seen  when  the  surprised  and 
])ained  aetor  is  so  no  lonu:er — when  he  has,  in  laet,  become 
almost  an  outside  spectator  ot‘  the  course  ol*  his  own  life.  So 
j»;ood  deri'iniah  (loltlu'ir — whoever  he  may  be — a  man  of 
shrewdest  observation,  simplest  and  most  pathetic  fulness  of 
hnmau  lift'  says,  in  a  sentiment  which,  although  very  old,  is 
always  new,  and  which  lu'  expresses  very  well  : — 

kor  all  that,  there  arc  heroes  and  martyrs  still  left,  and  scope  oth  nd 
for  martyrdom  and  heroism  ('V(‘i‘y  day.  Wherever  there  is  a  (li\ine 
energy  implanted  in  men,  it  will  infallibly  exert  itself;  there  is  no 
stream  on  earth  but  linds  its  ehannel.  True  greatiu'ss  knows  how  to 
be  «:reat  in  litth' thinirs,  whih^  barren  ])ride  is  ever  waiting  for  some 
opportunity  to  beeimie  j»rt‘at,  and  waitini^  in  vain  ;  and,  indeed,  if  such 
('})porlnnity  came,  it  would  only  reveal  its  inherent  littleness,  just  as  a 
vain  man,  who  is  always  striving;  for  a  title  of  some  kind,  eitlaa* 
spiritual  or  st'eular,  never  cuts  so  poor  a  tigun^  as  wlum  lie  has  ^ot  it. 
(lennine  lieroisin,  the  li  ne  martyr’s  spirit,  is  to  be  found  in  life  now,  as 
benUotore,  by  those  who  ean  recognise  it  not  only  when  ]»ublicly 
ebronichal  and  ap]>lau(letl,  but  in  every  one  of  oiir  daily  relationsliijis, 
and  who  ean  believe  that  it  llouiishes  elscwliere  than  on  battle-lields, 
stakes,  and  seaflblds. 

d'o  perceive  all  this,  tlio  (dearnos.s  of  ii  simple  nature  is 
needed.  -Mi'ii  who  look  upon  their  fellows  only  from  the  ]>()Hti- 
eal  (‘conomist  ]ioInt  (d‘  view,  as  stones  in  ii  wall,  or  wheels  ot'  a 
maeliiiu',  miss  all  this;  life  is  nnspiritnal,  nnwoiiderfnl ;  it 
contains  nothing  fresli  ;  there  is  bloom  nowhere.  And  again, 
ill  one  of  bis  full  litth'  sayings,  onr  writer  remarks  : — 

It  is,  howc'ver,  a  vitv  ditlicnlt  thing  to  look  through  a  smooth  white 
satin  skin  into  the  bottom  of  the  heart,  and  to  discover  whether  deep 
down  tlu  re  lies  tlu'  spark  of  eternal  life,  or  tlic  beginning  of  corrii]>ti()iu 
whether  dust  and  ashes  or  healtliy  energy  are  to  he  onr  portion.  It  is 
not  science  ean  lu'lp  ns  here,  spectacles  are  useless,  age  will  not  save 
us  from  absurd  mistakes;  indeeil,  cliildisli  eyes  see  truer,  and  those  sec 
hc'st  of  all  who  have  eyes  like  eliildieii’s  nndazzled  by  the  glare  or 
dust  of  the  worhl. 

There  is  much  of  a  ipiict  and  very  gentle  poetry  in  these 
volumes  ;  poetry  (d’  scene,  which  we  will  leave  the  reader  to 
diseover  ior  himself;  poetry  of  ex])ressiou  and  sciitimciit, 
thus  : — 


NIG  III  AND  SLUKl’. 

However,  sleei»  i*^  ^  benign  power,  not  easily  ollended;  the  groalcd' 
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friend  indeed  wo  have  on  earth.  Niglil  after  nii^ht  ho  puts  his  swo(‘t 
goblet  to  our  lips  aiul  strengtiieus  us  lor  frt^sh  daily  work,  and  as  u 
mother  who  will  olfor  again  and  again  tho  healing  draught  her  siekly 
child  j)ushcs  away,  so  does  he.  Only  souietiint's,  when  life  runs  low, 
and  he  knows  there  is  great  need  to  think  day  and  niglit  of  heaven, 
boeauso  tho  “  narrow  gate  ”  is  still  too  distant,  ho  consents  to  stand 
aside  and  give  tho  aged  lime  lor  meditation.  Alas!  that  so  often  Ids 
gracious  intent  should  bo  misunderstood,  and  tho  waking  hours  spent 
in  thinking  only  of  the  present  world. 

Touches  of  very  pleasant  liuinour  oeeiir  here  on  tlie  impor¬ 
tant  vexed  question  of 

MAIDKN  ATT  I  UK. 

And  indeed  it  is  no  such  easy  matter,  especially  when  it  is  not 
habitual,  to  devise  an  attire  that  shall  bo  neither  smart  nor  dowdy,  an 
attire  that  shall  compel  every  one  to  admit  that  it  is  I'xactly  tlu^  right 
thing,  neither  more  nor  less.  If  there  be  a  ribbon  too  many,  or  one 
too  few,  anything  glaring  or  grimy,  anything  torn  or  snp('rtluous,  all 
labour  is  iu  vain,  and  the  country  maiden  maybe  pronounced  a  slattern 
or  a  conceited  minx.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  indc'cil  to  see  a  gorgeous 
silk  apron  and  coarse  clothing;  or  a  beautiful  white  straw  bat,  with 
feathers  and  ribbons  so  dirty  you  would  not  care  to  touch  them  with 
the  tongs;  or  smart  silk  mitt(*ns  covc'ring  hands  tluil  have  rings  on 
tiieir  lingers,  and  at  their  linger-taids  (daws  like  a  hawk’s  ;  or  gold 
chains  round  the  neck,  and  untidy  hair;  or  ojam  work  stockings  with 
holes  in  their  lieels,  and  cobbled  shoes.  It  really  is  dillicult  ior  a  girl 
to  1)0  right  ill  all  particulars,  to  liave  a  certain  harmony  iu  her  altiro 
itself,  and  that  attire  moreover,  iu  conformity  witli  season  and  phna!  ; 
not  to  go  to  the  communion,  for  instance,  lik(?  a  peacundc  ;  or  to  wear 
light-coloun'd  elotlu's  iu  winter,  when  hm’  face  is  pur[)le  with  cold,  lint, 
of  all  ditUcultics  thi‘  greatest  is  to  diTss  properly  when  you  are  s(dtiiig 
oti'to  be  inspected  by  your  lover’s  family,  when,  a(*eording  to  tho  (dd 
saw — “  Too  little  and  too  much  llu*  same,  may  often  mar  a  nmidcii’s 
giune.”  An  old  woman  has  sharp  ey(‘s,  can  sec  round  many  ii  corner 
not  meant  for  her;  and,  moreover,  she  has  often  odd  fancies  of  licr  own, 
uad  takes  exception  at  wliat  others  miglit  like*. 

elUCr.MSTA.N(  K. 

Such  was  the  substance  of  the  mother’s  narrative,  to  tlie  opening 
part  of  which  Mary  Anne  had  listened  witli  delight;  a  stone  seemed 
lifted  away  from  her  heart,  and  heaven  op(‘ned  above  lur  head,  hut 
before  it  ended  the  stone  was  slowly  lowered,  and  the  sky  darkened, 
and  the  old  misery  wrapped  her  round  and  round.  Imagine  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  one  who  has  ventured  far  out  at  low*  water  on  a  ro(.*ky  pro¬ 
montory,  and  now  finds  hiins(df  surrounded  by  the  ri‘<ing  tide,  all  Ijopo 
ot  retracing  his  steps  cut  off;  he  lias  to  wait,  to  hxdi  out  ov(t  i1h^ 
boundless  sea,  to  watc^h  the  wavcjs  foam  and  rise,  to  had  them  playing 
round  his  feet,  ever  higher  and  higher;  and  he  knows  not  how  high, 
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they  may  come,  knows  not  the  state  of  the  tide,  is  at  the  mercy  of  the 
winds  and  the  moon,  on  both  of  which  it  depends  whether  in  a  few 
hours  lie  sliall  bo  able  to  walk  safe  and  sound  to  the  mainland,  or  he 
washed  asliore  as  a  corpse  by  the  remorseless  water.  So  is  it  with  a 
youu"  "irl  who  sees  a  paradise  before  her,  yet  dare  not  stir  a  foot  or 
venture  in,  has  to  wait  she  knows  not  how  long,  six  days,  six  weeks 
perhaps ;  and  whether  deliverance  or  perdition  is  to  be  the  result 
de])ends  not  on  wind  or  moon,  or  the  mercy  of  Him  who  rules  them 
both,  but  on  the  caprice  of  two  old  birds  of  i)rc‘y,  two  rude  gamblers 
who  arc;  reckless  of  human  happiness  and  atfection,  arc  only  anxious  to 
win  their  game,  and  will  stake  whatever  conics  in  their  way  upon  their 
cards. 


V. 

I)  o  c;  s/ 

flMlK  volumes  of  ^Fr.  (leorgc  Jesse  have  fallen  in  our  way.  This 
^  is  the  second  work  on  Dogs  by  an  aiitlior  of  that  well-known 
name;  but  Mr.  (leorge  Jesse  must  not  be  mistaken  for  Edward 
.lessc',  onr  we  ll-known,  entertaining  naturalist,  whoso  ‘^Anee- 
“  dole's  of  De>gs has  bee'ii  long  a  favourite  with  English 
reuielers.  JJu'  volumes  before  ns  form  a  banelsomo  pair  ;  but  the 
author,  howe'MU’  much  he  may  love  the  dog,  and  ek'sire  to  do 
honour  to  him,  has  not  travelleel  sullicicntlv  over  the  iields,  and 
laid  under  eontribiition  the  resources  which  would  luive  given 
furniture  aiiel  conipleteniess  to  such  a  subject.  JFeinustlH'  a 
singular  author,  iiieleeel,  who  could  write  or  eonipile  an  iiiiiii" 
teresting  hook  upon  the  dog;  tlic  volumes  are  interesting,  hut 
ihe'v  eontuin  little  wlueh  can  be  called  new,  and  their  appear¬ 
ance  is  so  ambitious  and  tempting,  that  we  must  regret  that 
^Ir.  (loorge  Je'sse  did  not  take  another  twelve  months  or  two 
ve'ars  ;  ransack  the  libraries  a  little  more  tlioroughly;  fetch 
down  from  the  obscure  shelves  more  forgotten,  or  unknown 
aiiecdute  ;  deal,  in  fact,  at  large,  with  the  whole  literature  ol 


iUaearches  into  the  Ifistonj  of  the  British  from  Ancient  Laics, 
('barters,  and  Jlistorical  Jleeords.  With  original  Anecdotes,  and 
/Ihistratioas  <f  the  Xatvvc  and  Aftrihutes  of  the  fhaii  the 

and  /*ritsc  W'^riters  of  Ancient,  Medietcat,  ond  Jlodtrn 
Times.  i>y  (Jeorge'  K.  Jesse.  AVith  Engravings  designed  and 
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our  frlciid,  tlio  dop:.  Tlion,  liad  lio  coiidoriso,]  all  lids — (*(>n- 
dciist'd  tlio  iiiatoiial  ot  tlio  prosoiit  voluiiu's ;  ^ivoii  us  inon* 
matter  and  less  margin,  wc  might  liavo  liad  a  book  we  still 
desire  to  see,  for  numerous  as  are  the  works  on  tlie  liist(»ry  ol' 
the  dog,  and  eomprehcnsive  as  is  the  uiitraii.dated  work  (d*  ]\1. 
Blaze;  and  pleasant  tlie  ineideiits  g-rouped  in  tlie  pretty  volume 
of  Mr.  Edward  dessc  ;  tliere  is  room  for  some  luindy,  refresli- 
iug  chronicle  of  the  deeds  of  this  strange  romance — we  know  not 
what  else  to  call  it — of  unintellectual  creation,  (a)lonel  Smilli 
and  William  Youatt,  and  many  others,  interior  to  tliem  in  know¬ 
ledge,  breadth  of  observation,  and  insight,  only  leave  upon  our 
iniiids  the  desire  to  sec  all  condensed,  and  grou])ed  into  a 
portable,  useable  volume.  We  are  sorry  that,  our  present  ('ditor 

has  not  done  this,  and  seems  to  be  ignorant  of  many  of  tlu^ 

•  •  *  •  »  •  ^  ^ 
most  interesting  sources  ot  intormation.  lb*  appears  to  us  to 

he  ignorant  too,  of  many  of  tlie  liooks  from  which  he  (piot(*s, 
and  (piotes  at  second-liand.  A  number  ol*  his  instances  havi* 
evidently  conic  to  him  through  Soutlley^s  Connnonpliuu'-Itixih^ 
while  Southey’s  Conunonplncr-  llnofc  is  unacknowledged.  Vel, 
after  all,  tliese  deductions  from  tlie  value  of  tlie  book,  there  is 
more  about  tlie  dog,  than  can,  jUThaps,  readily  be  found  in  any 
other  very  accessible  work.  'I'he  costly  and  inagnilicdit  a}t- 
pearance  of  the  volumes  naturally  suggests  the  wish  that  they 
should  have  been  really  worthy  of  the  name  they  assume,  ol* 
llcmurhcH  and  JHafory ;  and  no  doubt  the  worl:  would  liave 
gained  in  value  had  tlie  author  limited  hims(‘ll*  by  his  tith*.  lie 
calls  it — Jicscarc/irs  info  flio  / 1 isfory  of  fJir  ffrifd/t  Doy ;  but  a 
fourth,  perhaps  a  third  of  the  work  refers  to  Irish,  hlgyptian, 
Indian,  African,  Asiatic,  Esquimaux,  and  all  sorts  of  races  <»f 
dogs.  The  book  exhibits  marks  of  carelessness  and  book¬ 
making. 

We  procured,  and  turned  with’^  interest  to  these  volumes, 
from  our  sense  of  the  delight l*ul  curiosity  and  many-coloured 
entertainment  and  speculation  suggest ('d  by  this  extraordinary 
creature.  ■\\^c  arc  not  here  about  to  enter  upon,  or  atti'iupt  t(» 
open  up,  the  perplexed  and  vexed  (picstion  of  tin?  relation  of 
instinct  and  reason  ;  but  ollen  afti  r  wi*  hav(‘  formed  some 
wise  little  easy-going  theory,  in  which  w^*  ha\(',  to  oui*  satisfac¬ 
tion  very  accurately  discriminated  the  two  lane: ions,  and 
classilied  their  instances,  soim*  dog  has  c(‘me  along  and  upset 
the  theory  altogether ;  he  has  jumped  into  it,  and  it  will  no 
hmger  hold  water.  The  stiqiid  man  who  insisted  on  discussing 
^Nith  J)r.  Johnson  the  future*  lile  of  brutes.  “  Hut  Itoctor,  when 
“  we  see  a  remarkably  clever  dog,  w<'  don’t  know  what  io  make 

of  him;’"  and  met  with  the  grulf  respon>e,  “  No,  sir,  and 
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“  when  wo  meet  witli  a  remarkably  foolish  fellow,  we  doii\ 
“  know  what  to  make  of  him  ;  only  suggests  to  us  the  wliol(‘ 
eumplieatiun  of  the  diiiieulty  ;  for  while  some  men  arc  not 
only  so  stui)id,  but  so  bad,  many  dogs  arc  not  only  so  clever, 
but  so  good.  He  would  have  a  tough  task  to  get  through  who 
should  set  to  work  to  prove  that  dogs  have  been  incapable 
of  memory  and  refiection,  and  hope  ;  nay,  if  acts  corresponding 
to  these  states  of — what  shall  we  say — mind  ?  arc  to  be  taken 
as  signs,  and  it  is  thus,  that,  for  the  most  part,  we  test  our 
relation  to  mankind ;  then,  he  would  have  a  tough  task 
>n1io  would  determine  to  prove  that  dogs,  assuredly,  have 
no  moral  nature.  With  this  we  are  free  to  admit,  perhaps,  to 
the  relief  of  some  of  our  readers,  that  we  are  (piite  ignorant  oi' 
canine  nature  ;  it  is  possible  if  we  knew  a  little  more  of  what 
constitutes  scent  in  dogs,  it  might  clear  the  whole  mystery, 
and  lower  the  a])parcntly  lofty  standard  to  which  we  seem 
comp(‘lled  to  elevate  the  creature.  Wc  were  staying,  a  day  or 
two  since,  in  a  house  in  which,  some  few  weeks  ago,  a  young 
man  lay,  dying  of  consumption  ;  he  had  no  dog,  but,  indulging 
in  those  tancies,  which  we  so  well  know  go  roaming  through 
the  minds  of  dying  invalids,  and,  especially  in  that  sad  disease, 
lu^  longt'd  for  a  dog — longed  to  be  able  to  stroke  or  fondle  a 
dog — and  one  day,  some  short  time  before  the  young  man  died, 
came  a  scratching  at  the  street  door,  and  a  strange  dog,  never 
sei  ii  before',  unknown  to  all  the  neighbours,  made  his  apj)car- 
ance ;  he  signitied  no  hesitation,  so  we  understand;  expressed 
no  doubt,  and  asked  no  questions,  simply  trotted  along  the 
passage,  turned  into  tlie  invalid’s  chamber,  and  sprung  upon  his 
bi'd  ;  tliere  he  continued  his  attentions  till  death  called  the 
young  man  away.  The  dog,  however,  has  not  disappeared, 
but  liovers  still  about  the  house,  in  which,  our  readers  need 
searcely  to  be  told,  that  he  always  tinds  a  welcome  home.  It 
is,  ])erhaps,  not  a  very  extraordinary  incident,  but  if  so,  and 
we  may  speak  in  a  paradox,  its  very  ordinariness  constitutes  its 
singularity.  What  are  we  to  make  of  such  cireaimstances 
as  these  ?  Tliis  method  of  ours  of  resolving  the  marvellousness 
of  the  canine  instinct  into  scent  seems  to  have  occurred  to 
(diaries  l)iekcns;  in  a  humorous  passage  in  his  Hard  Times^  owv 
great.  English  humorist  seems  to  express  in  his  own  quaint, 
(jueer,  charming  way,  what  almost  everybody,  whoever  saw,  or 
thought  about  a  dog,  must  have  felt. 


“  Thquire,  you  don’t  need  to  be  told  that  dogth  ith  wonderful 
animalth.” 

*‘  Tlieir  instinct,”  said  ^fr.  (Jradgrind,  “is  surprising.” 

“  hntever  you  call  it — and  Em  blctht  if  1  know  what  to  call  it  ” — 


Anocihtc  told  loj  Samuel  Jhnr.  A\\) 

said  Sloary,  ‘*it  itli  athtonilliin^.  The  way  in  with  a  dogil  lind 
you — tho  dithtanthe  hoTl  come  !  ’* 

“His  scent,”  said  Mr.  (iradgrind,  **  being  so  line.” 

‘‘I’m  bletht  if  I  know  what  to  call  it,”  repeated  Sloary,  shaking  his 
head,  “but  1  have  had  dogth  find  me,  Tlupiire,  in  a  way  that  made 
me  think  whether  that  dog  hadn’t  gone  to  anothtT  dog,  and  thed, 
“[You  don’t  happen  to  know  a  perthon  of  the  name  of  Thleary,  do  you? 
Perthon  of  the  name  of  Thleary,  in  the  Horthe* Riding  way — thtout 
man — game  eye?”  And  whether  that  dog  mightn’t  have  tlied, 
*  Well,  1  can’t  thay  I  know  him  mythelf,  but  I  know  a  dog  that  I 
think  would  be  likely  to  be  acquainted  with  him.’  And  wIn'tluT  that 
dog  mightn’t  have  it  over,  and  thed,  “Thlearj’,  Thleary  !  O  yeth,  to 
be  thure!  A  friend  of  mine  menthioned  him  to  me  at  one  time.  1 
can  got  you  hith  addreth  directly.”  In  conthcijnenth  of  my  bi  ing 
afore  the  public,  and  going  abouth  tho  muth,  you  thee,  there  mutht  be 
a  number  of  dogth  acquainted  with  me,  Thquire,  that  /  don’t  know !  ” 

Air.  Gradgriiid  seemed  to  be  (|uite  confounded  by  this  speculation. 

And,  however,  Air.  Gradgrind  might  be  confounded  by  this 
speculation  of  Air.  Sleary’s,  Air.  Slcary  did  not  go  ii  whit 
beyond  the  lino  to  which  he  might  bo  accompanied,  by  wdiat 
we  may  venture  to  call  sober  fact ;  we  attribute  to  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  humour,  the  functions  of  a  free  moral  nature ;  it  is  inter¬ 
course,  and  the  possession  of  tlie  pow'cr  of  discrimination  and 
reflection.  Tho  dog  often  seems,  in  his  way,  quite  a  liimiorist : 
here  is  an  incident  from  the  life  of  tho  wx'll-known  Samuel 
Drew,  which,  like  many  such,  lias  escaped  the  notice  of 
Air.  George  Jesse ;  indeed,  we  liave  never  seen  it  (pioted ; 
it  is  of  a  good  man,  one  of  Samuel  Drew’s  early  friends,  wdio, 
having  to  travel  much  from  home,  over  tho  Cornish  Moors  ; 
and,  having  been  set  upon  by  robbers,  w'us  advised  to  have, 
as  his  companion,  a  Afewfouiidlaiid  dog  ;  his  conscience,  not 
permitting  him  to  employ  arms;  this  largo  dog  made  tho 
acquaintance  of  a  smaller  one,  bred  in  the  same  liouse,  and 
the  little  incident  happened  wlicn  Air.  Drew  was  residing  at 
Polpea.  The  great  metaphysician  says  : — 

“  Our  dairy  was  under  a  room  which  was  used  occasionally  as  a 
bam  and  apple-chamber,  into  which  the  fowls  sometimes  found  tlieir 
way,  and,  in  scratching  among  the  chaff,  scattered  the  <iust  on  the 
pans  of  milk  below,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  my  mother-in-law.  In 
this,  a  favourite  cock  of  hers  was  the  chief  transgressor.  One  day, 
in  harvest,  she  went  into  the  dairy,  followed  by  the  little  dog;  and 
finding  dust  again  thrown  on  her  milk-pans,  she  exclaimed,  ‘  I  wish 
that  cock  were  dead.’  Not  long  after,  she  being  with  us  in  tlic 
harvesl-tield,  we  observed  the  little  dog  dragging  along  the  coek, 
just  killed,  which,  with  an  air  of  triumph,  he  laid  at  my  inothcr-iii- 
luw’s  feet.  She  was  dreadfully  exfisperated  at  the  literal  fullilment  of 
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hor  nttrml  ^visll,  and,  snatcliiii"  a  stick  from  the  liodj^o 

attempted  to  give  llio  luckless  dog  a  beating.  Tho  dog,  seeing  the 
recej)tiou  be  was  likely  to  meet  with,  left  tbc  bird,  and  ran  off;  she 
brandi>bing  her  stick,  and  saying  in  a  loud,  angry  tone,  ‘  I’ll  pay 
1b(‘e  for  this  l)y  and  by.’  In  the  evening,  she  was  about  to  put 
her  threat  into  execution,  when  she  found  the  little  dog  established  in 
a  corner  of  the  room,  and  the  largo  one  standing  before  it.  Endeav¬ 
ouring  to  fulfil  her  intention,  by  first  driving  off  the  large  dog, 
tho  gave  hi‘r  j)laiiil3’  to  understand,  that  ho  was  not  at  all  disposed 
to  relin(]uish  liis  post.  She  then  sought  to  get  at  the  small  dog 
behind  the  other  ;  hut  the  threatening  gesture  and  fiercer  growl  of  the 
large  one  siillieiently  indicated  that  the  attempt  would  be  not 
a  little  ]ierilous.  Tlie  result  was  that  she  was  obliged  to  abandon 
lier  design.  In  killing  tho  cock,  I  can  scarcely  think  that  the 
(log  understood  the  precise  import  of  my  step-mother’s  wish,  as 
his  iinmediate  execution  of  it  would  seem  to  implj^.  The  cock 
was  a  more  recent  favourite,  and  had  received  some  attentions  which 
laid  jircviously  been  bestowed  upon  himself.  This,  1  Ihiidv,  had 
l(*d  liim  to  entertain  a  feeling  of  hostility  to  the  bird,  which  he 
did  not  presume  to  indulge,  until  my  mother’s  tone  and  manner 
indicated  that  the  cock  was  no  longer  under  hor  protection.  In 
the  ]H)wer  of  eommunicating  with  each  other,  which  these  dogs 
cvideiitl}*  ]*ossessed,  and  which,  in  some  instances,  has  been  displayed 
l>y  other  species  of  auiinals,  a  faciilt}’  seems  to  be  developed,  of  which 
we  know  very  little.  On  the  whole,  1  never  remember  to  have 
met  with  a  case  in  which,  to  human  appearance,  there  was  a  nearer 
approach  to  moral  perception,  than  in  that  of  m3'  father’s  two  dogs.” 


AVhatever  inn\'  he  the  nature  of  the  ease,  tlie  facts  eontirmiiig 
tlu'sc  curious  .spi'eulatious  to  wliicli  wo  have  referred,  are  not 
onlv  aineng  tlie  most,  numerous,  hut  as  curious  and  entertaining 
as  aiu'  incidents  almost  in  human  history;  innumerable  stiwies 
an'  on  the  most  undisputed  record  which  scorn  to  ally  the  dog 
with  the  feelings  of  our  raei',  and  to  give  to  him  a  liunian  re- 
somhlaiiee  and  interest.  TTie  Kttriek  Shepherd,  whoso  essay 
also  on  the  slu'jdierd's  dog,  we  marvel  slioidd  escape  ^Ir. 
.I('ss(''s  eve,  savs,  “it  will  apjiear  strange  to  hear  a  dog’s 
“n'asoning  laeuity  mentioned  as  it  lias  been,  hut  1  have  liardly 
“  ev('r  s('en  a  slu'jdierd’s  dog  do  anything  without  perceiving  his 
“  reasons  lor  it.  1  have  often  amused  myself  in  ealcnlaling 
“  wliat  his  motives  were  lor  such  and  sueli  things,  and  ]  gene- 
“  rally  found  tin  in  vi'ry  eogont  ones.^’  Indeed,  the  shophenrs 
(h»g.  tlu^  eollev,  exhibits  the  race,  pcrliaps  in  its  chief  aspects, 
in  tlu'  highest  statt'  of  culture.  A  shepherd’s  dog  is  iii- 
val liable  and  above'  all  jiriee.  A  single  shepherd  and  his  dog, 
the  Et trick  Shejdierd  tells  us,  will  do  more  in  gathering  a  flex'k 
id  sheep  from  a  llighlaiid  farm  thuu  twenty  shepherds  could  do 
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without  dogs.  The  shepherd’s  uncle,  John  Hogg,  one  Sabbath 
afternoon,  among  the  hills  at  a  Cameronian  Sacrament,  was  in¬ 
disposed  to  leave  the  afternoon  service ;  and  yet  he  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  have  his  ewes  at  a  certain  place  by  a  certain  hour ;  so 
he  gave  his  dog  a  quiet  hint;  instantly  she  went  away,  took  to 
the  hills,  and  gathered  the  whole  Hock  of  ewes  and  brought 
them  as  carefully  and  quietly  as  if  the  she])lierd  himself  liad 
been  with  her.  The  thousand  people  assembled  at  tlie  Sacra¬ 
ment,  saw  with  astonishment  the  feat,  for  the  Hock  was  scat¬ 
tered  over  two  large  and  steep  hills. 

Dr.  Brown  {Horn  Subseeme)  says  : 

Mr.  Carriithcrs  of  Inverness  told  me  a  new  story  of  those  wise  sheej)- 
(lojjs.  A  butcher  from  Inverness  liad  purchased  some  slieej)  at  Dingwall, 
and  giving  them  in  cliarge  to  his  dog,  lel’t  the  road.  The  dog  drove 
them  on,  till  coming  to  a  toll,  the  toll-wife  stood  before  the  drove,  de¬ 
manding  her  dues.  The  dog  looked  at  lier,  and,  jumping  on  her  back, 
crossed  his  forelegs  over  her  arms.  The  slieej)  passed  through,  and  the 
dog  took  his  place  behind  them,  and  went  on  his  way. 

Talking  of  sheep-dogs,  brings  to  the  mind  the  congenial  .sub¬ 
ject  of  tliose  of  sheep-stealers;  tlie  histories  of  some  ol*  tliesi* 
worthies  are  so  remarkable.  Hogg  himself  says,  tlie  siories  ri‘- 
lated  of  the  dogs  of  sheep-stealers  are  lairly  beyond  all  ert'di- 
bility,  that  wc  remember  how,  in  some  of  the  old  laws  and 
usages  for  the  Northern  nations,  the  hanging  of  dogs  side  by 
side  with  human  malefactors  was  not  unusual ;  and  their  felonies 

in  the  company  of  their  inasterH,  among  the  hills,  suggests  the 
idea  that  perhaps  such  a  death  was  not  undeserved;  the  canine 
malefactor  probably  having  as  intelligent  a  ])aw  in  the  transac¬ 
tion  as  his  master  had  a  hand.  A  notorious  sheep-stealer  in 
the  Lothians,  who  got  himself  condemned  to  death,  at  last,  but 
never  would  have  been  condemned,  only  for  the  evidence  of  the 
skins  and  sheeps-heads  ;  after  he  had  made  a  raid  always  went, 
hoiiie  by  one  route,  taking  care  to  call  at  different  farms  and 
houses  by  the  way,  in  order,  that  if  charged,  he  might  be  able  to 
prove  an  alibi;  the  other  felon  meanwhile  had  charge  of  the 
sheep  on  another  route,  and  always  successfully  met  his  master 
with  them  at  the  end  of  their  ways.  The  dog  of  the  sheiiherd 
is  one  of  the  most  wonderful  and  faithful  of  friends ;  Hogg  him¬ 
self  was  well-titted  to  speak  upon  the  matter,  and  he  writes  with 
all  his  accustomed  fulness  of  eloijuence  and  poetry,  when  he 
tells  how  his  dog  was  his  conqianion  all  the  day  ;  sharing  (?v('ry 
meal  with  him,  sharing  his  plaid  even  in  the  shower  or  in  the 
uight.  How  fur  wc  should  make  liim  responsible  lor  the  mat- 


tors  of  opinion  expressed  in  the  Xoefes,  we  do  not  know ;  prola- 
l)Iv  tlieseare  his  as  much  as  tliey  are  Lhristoplier  s. 

Th'lfrr.  Tlie  reason,  inidoubtedly,  is - 

Shrjfherd.  Hand  your  arrojjant  tonj;iie,  Soutlisidc,  and  never 
iinniediately  alh  r  1  Inie  said  tied  ony  nietaphoezieal  subjeek’s  |»tM’nl(*xi!ijr^ 
hae  the  insolenco  and  the  silliiK'ss  to  say, The  reason,  nndoubtrdiv, 
is.”  It'  it’s  no  coorse,  it’s  rude — and  a  man  had  better  be  coorsi*  nur 
rude  ony  day — but  0,  sirs,  wli.d'ii  a  pity  that  in  the  Tent  there  are 
nae  dowi^s  I 

Tickler.  I  hate  curs. 

Shepherd.  A  man  ea’in  liimsel  a  Christian,  and  liatin  poetry  ami 
dowjj^s! 

Tickler.  Han"  the  brutes. 

Shepherd.  Tliere’s  nae  sic  ])erj)reek  ha])piness,  1  siispeck,  sir,  as 
that  o’  the  brutes.  No  that  1  wuss  I  liad  been  horn  a  brute — vet 
alien  lia(‘  J  h(‘en  tempti'il  to  envy  a  dow".  WTiat  "ladness  in  the 
eretur’s  een,  "in  ye  hut  speak  asin^h'  word  to  liiin,  when  yon  and  him’s 
sittin  tlu*"ither  by  your  twa  sels  on  the  hill.  J\it  liini  on  tin*  Ik'luI 
and  say,  “  Hector,  ina  maul”  an<l  he  wliines  wi’ joy — snaj)  your 
tlmonis,  and  he  ji:an"s  danein  round  you  like  a  whirlwind — i;ie  a  wlins- 
slin  liiss,  and  he  lonps  I'rantio  ower  your  head  —  cry  lialloo,  and  he's  afT 
like  a  sV.ot,  cliasiii"  naf  thin",  as  if  he  were  mad. 

Xorih.  Alas  I  poor  Hronte  I 

Shepherd.  Whisht,  dinna  think  o’  him,  hut  in  "cnoral  o’  dowgs. 

hove  is  tlio  element  a  dow"  loevos  in,  and  a’  tliat’s  necessary  for  liis 
enjoyment  o’  life  is  tiu*  ])resence  o’  his  master. 

Jlepiatrar.  “  With  thia*  conversin"  lie  forgets  all  time.” 

Shepherd.  Yet.  tcT  a'  hii^  aenscy  he  haa  nae  idea  o'  death.  True,  lie 
will  lie  upon  his  master’s  "rave,  and  even  bowk  wi’  liis  ])a\vs  in  an 
aU’eckin  manner,  for  a’  that,  helic've  me,  ho  has  nae  idc-a  o’  death. 
lie  sunkes  hi.<  nn.<c  into  the  hole  his  pates  are  howhiny  just  as  if  he  were 
a  fter  a  tnoudic'Warp. 

Xorth.  (lod  is  the  soul  of  the  brute  creature.:. 


Hut  wo  think  our  o^ood  sliophord  was  in  tlio  wnni^  wlioii  ho 
said  ”  with  all  his  sense,  the  doi;  has  no  idea  of  deatli;’^  and  wo 
are  rather  surprised  that  the  slioplierd,  of  all  men,  sliotdd  Inive 
fallen  into  a  mistake  like  this  ;  partly'  bc(‘ause  we  ihiidv  we  re¬ 
member  how,  in  some  of  his  own  weird,  supernatural  lictions,  lie 
lias  availed  liimsolf  of  tlie  do^’s  presentiment  of  dc'ath  (porhai>» 
we  should  he  not  j^uilty'  of  a  ])un,  but  exactly'  hit  the  truth,  it  wo 
wore  to  spell  it  })re.''‘cr>//iment),  and  partly  heoauso  we  should 
have  thought,  amon**;  the  innuiucrahle  do"-traditions  hanntini^ 
the  .Alt rive  and  Kttrick  hills,  he  would  have  lieard  some  which 
eviileneed  what  we  may  venture  to  call  a  dog’s  idea  of  death. 
I  ht're  arc  several  which  have  reached  us,  at  any  rate  sliowing 
how  ho  can  he  atrectiKl  by  tlie  death  of  others.  *  Kdward  Jos.^e 
mentions  a  singular  instance  of  a  dog  in  Hriglituii : — 
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Has  the  l)o(j  an  Idea  of' Death 't  4‘2o 

The  afTection  whicli  some  <logs  show  to  tlieir  masters  and  mistivsses 
is  not  onl}’  very  surprising,  but  even  aUbeling.  An  instance  of  this 
liite'ly  (weiirred  at  Brighton.  'iduMvilc  ol’a  memhor  of  the  town  i'ouncil 
at  that  ])laco  had  been  an  invalid  for  soim^  tiim',  and  at  last  wascontiued 
toiler  bed.  During  this  jierioJ  she  was  constantly  altt'udcd  by  a  failli- 
ful  and  atfectionate  (log,  who  either  slept  in  her  room  or  outsirhi  luu* 
door.  She  died,  was  buried,  and  llie  dog  followed  llu^  riMiiai us  of  bis 
Wloved  mistress  to  her  grave.  After  tlu*  funeral,  the  husband  and  bis 
friends  returned  to  the  house,  and  while  they  were  jiartaking  of  some 
refreshment  the  dog  put  its  j)  iws  on  liis  ma.^ster’s  arm,  as  if  to  attract 
his  attention,  looked  wistfully  in  iiis  face,  and  then  laid  down  and 
instantly  expired. 


There  are  plenty  of  such  stories  ;  ])erlKips  this  was  not  what 
the  shepherd  meant ;  he  possibly  intended  that  the  dog  has  no 
idea  of  his  own  death;  that,  he  comes  up  against  it  with  a 
dumb  unfeeling  instinct.  ^Ir.  Mount  ford,  in  his  interesting 
little  book,  Enflianasif^  holds  out  this  as  a  moral  sort  of  death,  to 
which  all  men  ought  to  seek  to  attain  ;  however  that  may  be, 
proof  seems  not  to  bo  wanting  that  a  dog  may  even  recoil  from 
death,  and  dislike  the  idea  of  it  as  much  as  man.  What  would 
the  Ettrick  Shepherd  have  made  of  a  circumstance  like  the 
following  I"'  Edward  Jesse  says: — 


1  have  had  many  opportunities  of  observing  bow  readily  dogs  (•om- 
prehend  language,  ami  bow  they  aie  aware  when  they  are  the  subje(.*t 
of  conversation.  A  gentieman  once  said  in  the  hearing  of  an  old  and 
lavourito  dog,  who  >vaa  at  the  time  basking  in  the  sun, — “  I  must  have 
Tonto  killed,  for  he  gets  old  and  is  olfeiisive.”  The  »log  slunk  away, 
and  never  came  near  his  master  alterwards.  .Many  similar  anecdotes 
liiiglit  be  brought  forward. 


Thus,  Mr.  Jesse’s  lleseareheHXvawCy  at  any  rate,  brought  us,  foi* 
the  thousandth  time,  up  against  the  curious,  and,  we  suppose, 
iiever-to-be-resolved  inquiry — What  is  it  What  is  the  dogh' 
)Vhat  is  this  faculty  in  dogs,  which,  sometimes,  if  wanting 
111  the  immense  and  amazing  powers  man  is  able  to  j)ut  forth, 
at  others  even  strikes  us  as  a  possession  even  greater  than 
t'aii  be  often  recognized  in  man.  ]No  doubt  the  dog,  like  man 
himself,  is  capable  of  wonderful  culture,  and  he  seems  to  carry 
his  cultivation  along  with  him  Irom  generation  to  generation. 
It  seems  not  merely  that  the  breed  imjirovcs,  but  that  the 
something,  which  we  denominate  instinct,  a(Miuircs  a  finer  sense, 
and  a  more  exquisite  prevision.  The  author  ot  the  volumes, 
wliich  are  a  kind  of  thread  for  hanging  these  two  or  three 
little  remarks  together,  has  published,  in  his  lifth  chapter,  a 
really  valuable  list  of  the  attributes  of  the  dog.  In  introducing 
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nogs. 

tlio  list,  lio  uses  iho  form,  ‘‘  A  canine  riutarcli.”  'Why  did  he 
not  aim  hiinsclt’  to  be  a  canine  Plutarch  ?  and  simply  illus- 
Irate  each  ol'  the  following  attributes,  or  characteristics;  as 
we  believer  lie  might  very  easily  have  done  by  some  anecdotes. 
The  following  is  the  list  lie  has  made  out,  and  lengthy  as  the 
space  it  occupies,  we  believe  its  real  curiosity  will  cpiite  avail 
as  an  excuse  for  introducin^r  it  to  our  readers : — 


hisks  his  life  to  irivo  help. 

(iocs  for  assistance. 

►Saves  life  from  drowning,  lire, 
other  animals,  men,  &c. 

Assists  distress. 

(iiiards  property  (perhaps  the 
only  animal  which  docs  so,  the 
elephant  exccpted\ 

Knows  boundaries. 

llcsents  injuries  offered  to  others 
or  himself. 

lh‘pays  benefits. 

Communicates  ideas. 

Combines  (with  other  dogs  to  a- 
veiige  an  injury,  give  assistance, 
hunt,  &v.\ 

Understands  language. 

11  is  own  voice  most  expressive, 
and  its  range  wide. 

Knows  if  he  is  dying,  or  to  be  put 
to  death. 

Knows  death  in  the  human. 

llis  whole  life  devoted  to  the 
object  of  his  love. 

Dies  of  grief. 

Dies  of  jo}*. 

Dies  in  his  master’s  defence  (or  of 
bis  property,  or  in  trust}. 

Commits  suicide. 

Itemaiiis  by  the  dead. 

Solicits, 

(lives  alarm  (or  warning  of  fire, 
falling  buildings,  <S:c.). 

Knows  characters  of  men. 

I'lcds  men  and  dogs  confined. 

Ileeognizes  a  portrait. 

Keeognizes  men  after  long  absence. 

Tond  of  praise  (“like  men  of  a 
generous  8])irit” — Arrian). 

Sensible  of  ridicule. 

Feels  shame. 


^Eost  alive  to  praise  and  censure. 

Is  sensible  of  a  fault,  and  good 
action. 

Indeflitigable. 

Delights  to  please. 

llescntful  to  enemies. 

Trustful,  but,  if  deceived,  becomes 
suspicious. 

Playful. 

AVelcomes. 

llcasons. 

Observes. 

Apportions  punishment. 

Looks  to  man  for  help,  i 

Adapts  himself  to  circumstances. 

Injury  or  ingratitude  does  not 
abate  his  fidelity. 

Distress  does  not  detach  him. 

Is  incorruptible. 

Profits  by  experience. 

Hides  food  when  he  has  more  than 
lie  needs. 

Kinds  his  way  back  from  distant 
countries,  and  by  untraversed 
roads. 

Largely  capable  of  instruction. 

Communicates  hereditry  tenden¬ 
cies  and  mental  qualities. 

Knows  his  owner’s  property,  and 
will  punish  dogs  which  touch  it. 

Ilcvenges  his  masters  death. 

Will  die  of  hunger,  rather  than 
violate  or  desert  his  charge. 

treasures  time. 

Has  presentiments. 

AVill  rarely  injure  children,  or 
drunken  men. 

Is  sensible  of  surgical  treatment 
for  its  benefit,  and  will  bring 
an  injured  dog  to  receive  it. 
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Touchwff  Tiisfances  of  Faithfubrnf^. 


Hostile  at  first  to  foreigners,  stran¬ 
gers,  and  beggars. 

When  dying  takes  a  last  farewell ; 
allectioii  supreme  at  the  last 
moment  of  existence.  It  may 
be  truly  said  of  him,  ‘‘  ^lueli 
waters  cannot  quench  love, 
neither  can  tlie  floods  drown  it.”  | 
Has  a  sense  of  justice. 

AVill  present  its  otispriug  to  its 
master. 

Dreams.  Is  subject  to  lunacy  or 
delirium,  and  sees  visions. 

Will  assist  his  enemy. 

Will  relinquish  his  enmity  to¬ 


wards  another  of  his  own  spe¬ 
cies,  or  towards  man  on  receiv¬ 
ing  a  beiietit. 

The  bitch  feels  passion ;  bestows 
her  affections,  and  her  offspring 
are  largely  affected  in  conse¬ 
quence,  even  where  the  desired 
object  has  had  no  connexion. 

The  bitch  has  been  know  to  seek, 
and  obtain,  the  assistance  of 
another  in  suckling  her  w’helps, 
when  her  own  milk  was  insulli- 
cient. 

Has  been  said  to  die  of  jealousy 
on  the  marriage  of  his  master. 


And  wc  repeat  it,  the  clironicle  of  the  facts  illustrating  all 
these  ])art  iculars  would  ])c  most  interesting.  Professor  Lo>v,  in  Ids 
Dontrs/inffn/  Aiuntah^  has  mentioned  many  instances  wldch 
luiglit  he  multiplied  to  any  extent.  A  poor  boy,  in  a  nianufac- 
liiring  town,  contrived  from  Ids  hard  earidngs  to  keep  a  dog; 
})assing  to  his  Avork  he  was  dreadfully  maimed  by  the  fall  of 
scaffolding  ;  carried  on  a  shutter,  maimed  and  bleeding,  to 
the  hospital  near,  he  Wiis  attended  by  Ids  dog,  but  the  dog  was 
not  permitted  to  enter  the  wjird,  lie  was  driven  bc^yond 
the  outer  gate ;  lie  Avalked  round  and  round  the  Avails,  lie 
lay  doAvn  and  Avatched  Avith  Avistful  eyes  those  Avlio  entered 
imploring  admittance.,  lie  never  left  the  precincts  night 
or  day;  and  by  the  time  the  poor  boy  had  breathed  his 
last,  his  faithful  dog,  too,  had  ceased  to  live.  Often  has  a 
faithful  dog  been  found  stretched  dead,or  dy'ing  upon  the  mangled 
body  of  its  master  on  a  battle-field,  and  Avhen  the  ruthless  hands 
of  some  of  the  night-proAvlers  liave  sought  to  tear  the  military 
decorations  from  the  breasts  of  officers,  the  dog  has  sprung  up 
as  if  conscious  hoAV  its  master  valued  them,  and  defended 
tliem  by  flying  at  the  throat  of  the  thief.  Licking  the  poor 
insensible  hands,  the  dog  has  been  found ;  having  sought 
and  found,  Avho  can  tell  hoAV,  amongst  the  w’ounded,  the  dying, 
and  the  dead,  his  master  and  his  friend.  Our  author  recites 
nther  instances,  and  says  : 


The  most  poAverful  mind  the  Avorld  has  kncAvn  during  the  last  tAVO 
centuries  luid  its  emotions  raised  by,  and  left  its  testimony  to,  the 
sublime  attacliment  of  the  dog. 

ihe  gn  at  Napoleon,  Avheii  riding  OA'cr  the  field  of  Dassano  after  the 
battle  observed  a  dog  guarding  the  body  of  his  slain  muster.  Jlc  turned 
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to  liis  Stall',  aiiil  poiiitin"  to  the  animal  said,  “  There',  geuthiiKii, — that 
doy:  teach»‘8  us  a  lesson  ol  humanity.” 

hhsewhere,  this  incident  in  thi;  life  ot  Xajxdeon  is  tlius  recounted; _ 

“  In  the  d('ep  silence  of  a  heaiitiful  moonli^lit  nijrht,  a  d(»u;  leuj.iiu; 
suddenly  from  heiu'alh  llie  elotlies  of  liis  dead  muster,  ruslu'd  iij»ou  us, 
and  then  immedialely  ndurned  to  his  hiding-place',  howling  pite'ouslv: 
he'  alternately  licked  his  lace,  and  again  Hew  at  us ;  thus  at  oiiee  soli¬ 
citing  aid  and  se'cking  revenge. 

“This  man,  thought  J,  perhaps  has  friends  in  the  eamp,  or  iu  ids 
company,  and  here  lie  lies  Ibrsake'ii  by  all  except  his  dog.” 

And  wc  rend  of  an  inifortunato  soldier,  eondeiiined  for  seime 
olleiiee  to  die,  staiulinor,  bandaged,  belbre  his  comrades  an- 
])ointed  to  lire  the  fatal  volley  ;  wlien  hisdeig,  a  beautil'iil  spaniel, 
rushed  wildly  forward,  Hew  into  liis  master’s  arms  to  lick  his 
face,  and,  for  a  moment,  interrupled  the  sad  solemnity.  Tlie 
comrades,  with  tears  iu  their  eyes,  gave  tlu'  volley,  and  the 
two  friends  fell  together.  What  is  the  subth'  spiing  of  all 
those  strange,  these  marvellous  instances  ol*  alfoetioii  amoni," 
lliese  creatures?  AVe  are  surprised  tliat  Mr.  desso  maki'sso  few 
references  in  his  volumes  to  the  work  of  iM.  lllaze,  on  tlie  Ill.sfon/ 
of'  the  Doij  ;  for  another  edition  he  will  do  well  to  make  more 
aequainlanee  witli  its  pages.  M.  IMaze  attempts  to  trace  its 
incomparable  instinct  to  scent,  but  tliis  will  scarei'ly  elucidate 
all  the  marvels  to  whicli  we  liave  reierred.  31.  blaze 
conjectures  that  the  emotion  of  a  mtin  wlio  meditates  a  crime, 
produces  a  peculiar  odour  from  his  body.  It  is  very  possible, 
'riius  he  accounts  for  the  furv  of  the  doi?  f»f  lleurv  III. 
towards  the  regicide  (dement,  as  he  advanced  to  the  audience  in 
which  he  slew  his  sovereign.  Innumerable  are  the  aiii'cdotes  of 
thieves  and  murderers  discovered  by  dogs.  1  Vti’arch  had  a  deg 
that  siiatclu'd  a  naked  sword  fi'om  the  hand  of  a  villain  who 
attacked  him.  Some  thieves  in  France,  laid  one  night  a  h'g  el 
mutton  on  the  road,  to  detain  the  dog  of  a  traveller,  whom, 
when  he  got  some  distance  from  his  protector,  they  rohlu'd  and 
murdered.  The  dog  arrived  from  his  repast  belore  the  thieves 
escaped,  and  engaged  them  iu  battle  ;  he  strangled  one  ;  lioilrove 
another  into  a  tree  and  there  he  kept  liim,  steadfastly  liimscll 
wateliing  and  preventing  his  escape  till  tlie  next  day,  wlieii  the 
olHeers  ot  justice  relieved  him  of  his  guard  by  arresting  Ids 
])risoiier.  The  intensity  of  the  dog  is  an  attribute  which  lias 
nut  been  very  much  noticed;  he  seems  incajiable  of  a  very  large 
eircumfereiice  ot  atl'ectioiis ;  he  attaclies  himself,  and  this  is 
surely  the  quality  of  a  very  high  moral  nature.  Dr.  Brown 
(another  writer  on  dogs,  who  ought  not  to  have  been  uiinotited 
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in  any  liislorv  of  tlic  race),  speaks  of  one  of  his  dop^s,  as  a  “  do^ 
of  great  moral  exccllciico ;  faithful,  affectionate,  honest  up  to  his 
light.”  The  singularjtenacity  of  will,  too,  in  dogs,  has  been  humor¬ 
ously  noticed  by  the  same  pen  ;  and  we  could  not  more  appropri¬ 
ately  close  this  paper  than  by  ([noting  the  advice  he  giyes  in  his 
JIor(e  Suhseciivp. 

I  think  every  family  sliould  have  a  dop:  it  is  like  liavin"  a  perpetual 
baby;  it  is  the  plaything  and  crony  of  the  whole  house.  It  ke'eps 
them  all  youiip:.  All  unite  upon  Dick.  And  then  he  tells  no  tales, 
betrays  no  s(K‘rets,  never  sulks,  asks  no  troublesome  (piestions,  never 
pc'ta  into  debt,  never  comin"  down  late  for  breakfast  or  cominj;  in 
throu^^h  his  Chubb  loo  early  to  bed — is  always  ready  for  a  bit  of  fun, 
lies  in  wait  for  it,  and  you  may,  if  choleric,  to  your  ndief,  kick  him 
instead  of  some  one  else,  who  would  not  take  it  so  metdvly,  and,  more¬ 
over,  would  certainly  not,  as  he  does,  ask  your  pardon  for  being 
kicked. 

Wo  intended  to  have  laid  down  our  pen  here,  hut  we  may 
yet  remark  on  the  wonderfid  homage  paid  to  the  dog,  through 
the  wide  pages  of  j)oetrv  and  romance  ;  but  this  is  too  large  a 
subject  to  attcm])t  to  touch  ;  wo  can  but  say  what  a  store  there 
is  in  the  ronianeists  and  [)oets  irom  our  own  times;  through 
other  ages,  through  the  chroniclers  and  the  rhymers  and 
balladists  of  the  Dark  Ages.  Another  fruitful  thought  would  he 
the  human  analogies  which  have  been  constantly  discovered  in 
these  noble  and  loveable  creatures.  Sometimes,  indeed,  we 
have  found  them  used  for  purposes,  while  their  7iam(\s  and 
attributes  even  have  bc'cn  used  to  designate  characters,  and  in¬ 
tentions  which  have  least  of  huiuanitv  in  them,  as  when  the 
blocMlv  sect  of  the  Dominicans,  Doniini-( Janes — the  black-and- 
white  dogs,  in  their  black-and-white  cowls — that  is,  the  dogs  ot 
the  Lord — the  dogs  of  the  Inquisition.  No  dogs  indeed  have  bit 
so  cruelly  as  they.  The  Bloodhound,  too,  employed  to  hunt  the 
Ind  iunand  the  Negro,  compels  us  toasense  of  shame,  as  we  remem¬ 
ber  how'  the  instincts  of  the  creature  has  been  employed  to  serve 
the  cruelty  and  cupidity  of  man.  Mr.  »Iesse,  in  his  researches, 
refers  to  the  old  and  the  interesting  story  and  tradition  of  the 
Ind  ian  \)o^  Dezerrillo,  and  with  it  we  must  bid  farewell  to 
us  attractive  subject  as  could  well  detain  a  pen.  We  quote 
Irom  a  more  modern  and  condensed  account  than  our  w’riter^s. 

Salazar  bad  one  day  taken  an  old  Indian  woman,  among  otlnw 
prisoners,  alter  a  defeat  of  tbe  natives,  and  for  no  assigned,  or  assign¬ 
able  reason,  but  in  nu‘rc  wantonness  of  cruelty,  he  determined  to  set 
this  (log  ui»on  the  j)Oor  wretch.  But  it  wa.s  to  be  made  a  sport  of,  a 
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ppcctaclo  for  the  Spaniards,  or  the  Christians,  as  their  contemporary 
historian  and  fellow- Christian  calls  them,  even  while  he  is  rclatin;;  this 
story.  The  reader  will  judge  what  the  state  of  natural  and  general 
feeling  must  have  been,  when  a  man  of  his  extraordinary  accpiirements 
and  talents,  and  who  gives  evident  proofs  in  his  book  of  a  sincere  re¬ 
ligious  belief,  could  relate  these  circumstances,  without  the  slightest 
expression  of  horror,  and,  undoubtedly,  without  the  slightest  feeling 
that  there  was  anything  unusual,  anything  unfitting,  still  less,  that 
there  was  anything  devilish  and  damnable  related.  Salazar  gave  the 
woman  on  old  letter,  and  told  her  to  go  with  it  to  the  governor  at 
Aymaco.  The  poor  creature  went  her  way  joyfully,  expecting  to  he 
set  at  liberty  when  she  had  performed  her  errand.  The  intent  was 
merely  to  get  her  away  from  the  rest,  that  the  dog  might  have  a  fair 
field,  and  the  beholders  a  full  sight.  Accordingly,  when  she  had  pro¬ 
ceeded  little  farther  than  a  stone’s  throw,  llezerrillo  was  set  at  lier! 
I  tearing  him  come,  the  woman  threw  herself  on  the  ground  ;  and  her 
simple  faith  in  Salazar’s  intention,  and  in  the  animal’s  sagacity,  suvid 
her;  for  she  held  out  the  letter  to  the  dog,  and  said,  “  0  sir  dog,  sir 
dog  I  1  am  carrying  a  letter  to  the  lord  governor — don’t  liurt  me,  sir 
dog.”  The  dog  seened  to  understand  her  ;  and  did  understand  her,  in 
fact,  sufhciently  to  know  that  she  did  not  look  upon  herself  as  a  con¬ 
demned  person,  and  that  she  implored  his  mercy :  and  he  came  up  to 
her  gently,  and  did  her  no  harm. 

**  The  Christians  held  this  for  a  thing  of  much  mystery,  knowing 
the  fierceness  of  the  dog,  and  the  captain,  also,  seeing  the  clemency 
wliich  the  dog  had  shown,  ordered  him  to  bo  tied  up  ;  and  they  called 
back  the  poor  Indian  woman,  and  she  came  back  to  the  Christians  in 
dismay,  thinking  they  had  sent  the  dog  to  bring  her,  and  tremhling 
with  fear  she  sate  herself  down.  And  after  a  little  while  the  governor 
Juan  I’once  arrived,  and  being  informed  of  wliat  had  ha])peiied,  lie 
would  not  be  less  compassionate  ■with  the  woman  than  the  dog  had 
been,  and  he  gave  orders  that  she  shonld  he  set  at  liberty,  and  allowed 
to  go  wdiithcr  she  would;  and  accordingly  so  it  was  done.” 
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‘^COSAS  T)E  ESPANA.^^* 

Beneath  the  common  proverbial  expression  of  Spanisli 
nonchalance,  indiHerence,  or  pride  ;  Costfs  tic  hUpana — things 
of  Spain — ^Irs.  Byrne  gives  us  a  pair  of  volumes,  illustrating  tlio 
present  state  of  the  social  condition  of  tliat  interesting  country, 
of  wliicli  we  are  always  willing  to  liear  anything  that  any  well- 
travelled  and  observing  spectator  has  to  say.  No  country  is 
more  full  of  every  kind  of  charm  to  the  imagination,  while  it 
Tiiust  be  admitted  that  tlie  present  ingenious  and  pleasant  writc'r 
abundantly  shows  how  the  knowledge  of  the  romance,  which 
gathers  round  its  cities,  and  buildings,  and  people,  has  to 
purchased  by  a  larger  amount  of  personal  discomfort,  and  an¬ 
noyance,  and  difliculty,  tlian  attends  upon  travel  in  most  of  tlui 
other  countries  of  Jhirope.  Ijike  most  of  the  things  of  romance, 
personal  accpiaintance  dissolves  many  ])leasant  illusions,  tlu? 
wanderer  in  search  of  the  pictui’es(jue  and  romantic  finds  him¬ 
self  too  wearied  and  disgusted  to  enjoy.  “  1  lowevei*  ('♦n*ly,’^ 
says  the  lazy  Spanish  proverb,  ‘^you  get  u})  in  tlu'  nioi’ii- 
“  ing,  the  dawn  comes  never  the  sooner,’^  and  the  wanderer 
finds  himself  beset  with  difficulties  at  every  turn  and  t‘V(‘i'y 
stage — no  one  to  help  for  love  or  money,  and  eVerybody  and 
thing  j)repared  to  liinder.  We  remember  sonu‘.  yc'ars  since; 

(  ardinal  Wiseman  wrote  some  papers  in  the  Dublin  Jlrrinr, 
reprinted  afterwards  in  his  Collected  DJssaj/s — from  which  it 
Would  appear  we  ought  to  revoke  all  our  previous  ini])ressions 
of  Spain — there,  according  to  those  papers,  as  w(‘  remeinlxu-  the; 
impression  produced  by  them,  all  is  art,  civilization,  and  ord(T. 
Spain,  instead  of  being  in  the  rear  of  Ihii’opi'an  civilization, 
according  to  the  (kirdinal,  was,  and  is  rather  in  the  advance; 
there  wore  indeed  tears  shed  over  the  desolations  ol  tine  chui’ches 
hy  the  ruthless  hand  of  civil  war;  he  told  stories  ol  the  g]’(‘at 
wealth,  not  merely  of  the  country,  but  of  the  people.  “  A  rich 
“  tradesman  would  laugh  at  you,  if  you  talked  to  him  of  k(‘e[)ing 
his  carriage,  but  ask  him  for  an  alms,  and  he  will  think  no- 


*  Cofiafi  (Ic  Eftpana,  Illustrative  of  Spain  and  Spaniards  as  they  are. 
Jfy  Mrs.  AVbn.  Titt  Ify  me,  Author  of  “  Elciiiish  Interiors,”  etc. 
Two  Volumes.  Alexander  Strahan. 


“  thinj^  of  you  one  huirlml,  or  live  liiindrod.  or  one 

‘‘  thousiind  dollars/'  He  says  indtW,  “  <>reatly  do  wo  fear  that 
“  as  prosperity  returns  to  that  long  agitated  nation,  its  first 
“  eff«>rt.s  will  be  inanifcsto<i  far  more  by  an  ambition  to  raise 
“  cotton-mills  and  iron-foundries,  than  to  erect  pinacofh^h  and 
“  for  its  master-pieces  of  art/'  According  to  that 

paper,  however,  robbery  in  Spain  had  almost  ceased,  and  in 
every  part  of  the  country,  improvements  of  magnitude — briJgos, 
canals,  and  great  public  works — were  going  on.  We  sup|K)se 
this  is  still  the  case,  but  rather,  we  suppose,  by  English  help, 
and  energy,  and  money.  The  adventures  of  Mrs.  lUTiie,  a  very 
unprejudiced  observer,  we  should  think,  do  not  present  a  flatter¬ 
ing  picture.  M  e  confess  to  a  leeling,  that  in  talking  of  Spain  or 
in  visiting  Spain,  we  must  leave  many  impressions,  l>oth  of  what 
constitutes  comf<*rt  and  civilization  b4‘hind  us.  AVe,  no  doubt, 
make  false  standards  of  civilization  :  it  has  been  truly  said,  our 
luxury  is  in  warmth  ;  the  pleasant  lire-place,  the  canopied  bed, 
and  tile  carp(‘ted  Hoct,  and  the  retirement,  sheltered  from  the 
keen  and  cutting  air,  but  the  absence  of  these  things  may  bo 
delightful  luxury  too — the  marble  floor,  the  open  courtyard,  and 
the  breezy  portico,  the  sparkling  fountain,  or  the  immense  hall 
with  the  tiled  flooring.  All  this  may  be  admitted,  and  still  it 
will  be  true  tliat  Spain  is  but  a  poor  child  of  civilization. 


The  sons  of  Spain  are  not  wanting  in  impetuosity  when  occasion 
ollors  ;  and  their  iinpul.>-ivencss,  when  aroused,  continually  betrays 
them  into  acts  of  f.ilal  violence.  The  citchillo,  concealed  in  the  folds  of 
the  broa  1  sash  of  Amlalusians,  or  stuck  in  the  btdt  of  A’orthcriicrs,  is 
alw.ays  at  hand,  and  seldom  fails  to  play  its  deadly  part  in  e  ven  the 
most  trivial  rpiarrcl.  The  narvaja,  or  case-krdfe,  with  its  long,  sharp, 
narrow,  pointed  blade  and  cross-hilt — said  to  be  manufactured  bv  Eng¬ 
land  for  the  Spanish  market, — occupies  the  depths  of  most  pockets, 
and  «)on  flashes  out  with  murderous  effect  if  the  owner  be  provoked  to 
the  adequate  point :  even  the  ladies  are  said  to  carry  miniature  knives 
in  their  garters,  but  of  the  truth  of  this  charge  we  altogether  repudiate 
any  personal  knowledge. 

Their  treacherous  mode  of  attack  is  revolting  to  ever}’  Englishman, 
and  yet  it  is  thoroughly  systematized  with  them.  Thev  whip  off  the 
f>eU  or  scarf,  twist  it  round  the  left  arm  with  incredible  rapidity,  when 
it  forms  an  almost  invulnerable  shield  :  tliov  then  waUh  their  oppor¬ 
tunity,  attack  their  man  from  behind,  and  would  not  even  scruple  to 
strike  a  >hTping  foe. 

Itouhtles*;  **  s<ime  lair  iiiiscliief ’’  is  often  the  occasion  of  such  catas- 
troplies;  ytt  it  is  fait  just  to  add  tiiat  the  frcipicnt  and  irrational  dis¬ 
putes  which  leave  their  crimson  stain  upon  the  Spanish  character, 
>eKloin  arise  unless  under  the  intluciice  of  intoxication.  It  is,  tlurcfeiv. 
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fortunate  that  sobriety  is  one  of  the  virtues  of  the  Iberian.  When 
drunk  he  is  sure  to  pick  a  qiiarrol,  and  when  he  quarrels  he  is  sure  to 
draw;  we  may  add,  when  he  draws  he  is  sure  to  kill  (if  he  l>e  not 
killed) :  it  is  always  “  war  to  the  knife/*  and  no  mistake.  The  “  noble 
art  of  ^«'//-defence  ’*  >vith  nature’s  own  weapons — a  really  neeessiiry 
acquirement  beyond  the  Pyrenees — forms  no  item  in  the  Spaniard's 
educational  repertoire.  To  liuish  the  series — if  he  kill  he  is  tolerably 
safe  from  pursuit,  and  if  pursued,  almost  sure  not  to  be  capturetl ;  for 
the  Spanish  police  are  men  of  peace,  and  not  fond  of  too  close  de;ilin^s 
with  desperate  characters,  while  the  authorities  are  said  to  wink  at 
their  failures.^'  Put  even  if  caujjht,  he  has  not  exhausted  his  chances, 
for  imprisonment  is  a  mere  word,  almost  without  meaning  and  without 
terror,  a  vox  et  preeterea  nihil :  and  he  therefore  usually  escapes  trial. 
If,  however,  tried,  he  is  most  probably  not  condemned :  and  even  if 
condemned,  he  is,  for  the  most  part,  recommendt'd  to  mercy,  and  the 
end  of  all  is  that  he  becomes  an  object  of  the  royal  clemency. 

This  -security  from  pains  and  penalties  naturally  ttnds  neither 
to  discourage  crime  nor  to  elevate  the  moral  tone  of  the  country  ;  and 
whenever  a  Spaniard  meets  with  any  serious  provocation,  for  which,  in 
the  {-resent  lax  state  of  the  law,  he  knows  it  is  useless  to  hoja*  for 
n.‘dress,  he  takes  himself  under  his  own  protection,  and  the  knife  soon 
settles  the  business. 


Moral  ideas  may  l>o  expected  in  a  ('hristiaii  country,  or  in  one 
professcnlly  C’hristian  to  be  uniform,  aiul  murder,  and  robbery, 
and  brigandui^e  seem  still  to  be  inevitable  eharaeterist ies  of  the 
civilization  of  this  land  of  the  sun  ;  and  other  natural  ideas  an* 
quite  dissipated  by  a  little  ac(|uaintance  with  the  eoinitry.  In 
one  of  its  most  important  spots  in  which  the  streets  had  all  high- 
sounding  names,  Mrs.  llyrno  found  “the  shops  of  the  sami' 
“  calibre  as  those  in  an  Kiiglish  village  ‘  where  mugs,  mouse- 
“  ‘  traps,  and  other  groceries  are  sold,’  or  whore,  if  you  ask  for 
“  writing  paper,  you  are  told,  with  a  self- sat istied  Ik»w,  ‘  I'm 
“  ‘quite  out  of  that,  sir  :  but  1  have  some  very  excellent  split- 
“  ‘peas.’  ”  Moreover,  “  the  Spaniard  is  not  a  cooking  animal ; 
“  and,  perhaps,  the  miserable  way  in  which  he  s{)oiIs  Ids  f(H>d 
“  in  attempting  to  dress  it,  {tartly  accounts  for  Ids  abstemious- 
“  ness  and  indilference  to  the  {deasures  of  the  table. We  liavi* 
associated  a  hi<;h  ehivalrv  with  the  Spanish  ideas  about  womiui, 
but  Mrs.  llyrne  says  : — 

If  among  the  younger  portion  of  the  female  inhabitants  of  St. 
Sebastian  there  be  some  scattered  sjaiciincns  ot  Nature's  choicer  handi¬ 
work,  they  must  be  considered  as  establishing  the  exception  and  not 
the  rule;  and  a  woman  must  be  unfavoured  indeed  if  she  have  not 
some  attraction  to  boast,  at  eighteen  I  Thus  far,  however,  beauty  of 
race  had  not  dawn  u{)on  us  in  Spain.  Fear  not,  ye  daughters — and 
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more  especially,  ye  grandmothers — of  St.  Sebastian,  fear  not  to  taste 
the  gale we  will  answer  for  it,  there  is  no  danger  that  “  love  should 
ride  the  wind,”  unless,  as  is  said,  his  votaries  be  blind.  The  rough 
unwomanly  work  (/.c.,  according  to  British  ideas  of  woman’s  work  ”) 
to  which  the  women  of  all  countries  but  our  own  arc  condemned,  will, 
of  course,  account,  in  a  great  measure,  for  weather-beaten  complexions, 
a  coarse  expression  of  features,  and  masculine  movements ;  and  wo  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  the  women  of  Spain,  who  arc  not  only  liewers  ot* 
wood  and  drawers  of  water,  but  goaders  of  oxen,  drivers  of  mules,  and 
guiders  of  ])loughs,  are  a  whit  more  unsexed  than  the  rrench  I’ro- 
venrales  wliom  we  have  all  seen  digging  and  mowing,  and  even  har¬ 
nessing  and  currying  their  cattle ;  we  only  blame  the  poets  whose 
beguiled  imaginations  have  carried  us  deep  into  tiieir  own  delusions, 
and  enticed  us  to  believe  that  “  Spain’s  maids”  are  really  no  ra<  e  of 
Amazons.” 


The  Spaniard  is  a  strange  creature.  ‘SSociety,  it  lias  been 
‘‘  wittily  remarked,  is  a  moral  fabric  cemented  togetboi*  by 
dinner  parlies but  in  Spain  banquets  and  dinners  are 
altogether,  or  almost  wholly  unknown.  Jle  is  an  unsocial  crea¬ 
ture,  this  Spaniard,  judging  from  most  of  the  impressions  we 
can  receive  of  him,  be  seems  to  be  disinterested,  but  not  Iroin 
any  motive,  apparently  from  the  absence  of  any  motive  to  be 
interested.  An  especial  indifference  to  money  is  marked  by  our 
lu’cseiit  traveller.  Even  the  peasants  in  the  more  remote  parts 
of  Spain  attach  no  value  to  it ;  they  live,  we  are  told,  in  the 
very  sinqilest  way — provide  for  their  own  wants,  which  are  ex¬ 
tremely  few,  and  often  pass  their  lives  without  a  single  com¬ 
mercial  transaction  : — 


There  is  more  indolence  in  the  habit  of  mind  which  ])roduccs  thcsi' 
results  than  at  lirst  meets  the  eye.  The  curious  fact  relative  to  Spanish 
bridges,  some  of  which  remain  standing  monuments  of  the  asinine 
destiny  of  the  ])CO])le,  after  the  rivers  they  crossed  have  changed  tlu  ir 
course,  or — as  is  by  no  means  unusual  in  Spain — liave  altogetlier  dried 
up,  leaves  us  an  evidence  of  the  principle  on  which  they  act — we 
ought  rather,  employing  a  violent  hgure  of  speech,  to  say,  of  the  no- 
])rinciple  on  which  they  do  not  act,  for  the  (]uestioii  is  one  of  a  nega¬ 
tive  rather  than  a  positive  nature.  At  Ducans,  Olloiiiego,  Coria,  and 
other  places,  may  be  seen  instances  of  this  unaccountable  stolidity. 
“  Their  fathers  built  the  bridges,  and  shall  they  pretend  to  say  tliat 
these  wise  men  of  old  did  not  know  what  they  were  about  ?  Shall 
they  presume  to  (juestion,  much  less  to  destroy,  the  works  of  their 
ancestors  I” 


Wc  i  car  that  wc  may  give  the  impression  that,  our  excellent 
authoress  is  only  another  of  the  race  of  SmcllliiDgus  ;  but  that 
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she  is  not  so,  her  remarks,  upon  the  siiiii:iilar  national  idio¬ 
syncrasy  we  lire  now  iioticiii^^,  may  abundantly  prove.  She 
siiys : — 

In  one  of  the  mountain  districts,  overtaken  by  thirst,  avo  once  aslnul 
a  little  goatherd  to  give  us  a  draught  of  milk.  "  The  hoy  readily  com¬ 
plied,  supplying  our  whole  party  with  a  liberality  Avhieh  in  more  eiVilized 
countries  would  have  been  suggested  by  an  eye  to  business  ;  tliero,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  oiler  of  pa3uueut  was  declined  with  an  imiuiring 
look,  signilicaut  of  an  utter  ignorance  of  its  motive.  We  asked  the  bo^^ 
what  was  his  occupation,  and  found  that  he  knew  but  of  one,  tliat  of 
goatherd,  lie  Avas  apparently  about  eleven  years  old,  and  had  had  tht; 
care  of  his  father’s  small  Hock,  folloAving  them  over  the  mountains,  even* 
since  he  could  Avalk.  We  imiiiired  if  ho  ha<l  ever  lived  in  the  town, 
distant  about  Ha'c  miles,  or  Avhether  he  did  not  go  then;  to  make  ]»ur- 
chascs  or  to  sell  the  ])roducc  of  his  father’s  industry  ;  but  this  Avas  an 
idea  AA'hich  had  eA’ideiitly  iioaxt  entered  into  his  head,  or  his  fal hen’s, 
and  he  had  never  eA'en  had  the  curiosity  to  see  what  a  town  Avas  like  ! 

In  his  commercial  transactions,  the  true,  unadniteratt'cl  Spaniard  is 
as  unsophisticated  and  ingenuous  as  tlie  most  })rimitiveof  the  patriarchs, 
llis  honesty  is  absolutely  chivalrous,  and  there  is  a  breadth  about  it, 
Avhieh,  in  our  estimate  of  his  character,  amph'  eom])ensates  for  the 
artiticial,  and,  avc  may  add,  suporlicial  retiiiements  of  civilization. 

We  knoAV  of  an  instance  Avhero  the  dealings  between  an  Knglish  com- 
nicreial  house  and  a  nath’o  Aviiic  manufacturer  having  amounted  to  a 
considerable  sum,  the  latter  Avas  informed  that  his  money  was  ri'udy  I’or 
him,  and  that  he  could  draAV  for  it  Avhenever  he  pleased.  Jle  replied 
he  did  not  Avant  it  at  present,  and  the  matter  stood  ovea*  for  two  or  thr(;e 
years.  At  last  the  Sj)aniard  claimed  his  dues,  Avhieh  Avero  immediati'l}' 
paid,  Avith  the  interest  thereon.  This  was  at  once  deducted  by  tin; 
recipient,  and  returned  Avith  an  intimation  that  he  had  lelt  hurt  by  the 
addition.  No  somos  nsuran'oSj*  said  he;  and  indeed  they  still  retain, 
in  its  most  literal  and  practical  sense,  the  (lospel  principle  Avhich  ruled 
their  earliest  fathers,  and  Avhich,  as  they  consider,  forbids  tliern  to  receive 
even  legitimate  percentages. 

Setting  aside  those  of  the  more  active  coast  j)rovinces,  there  are  but 
fcAv  manufactures  in  Spain,  and  these,  ehiclly  derived  from  otlier  nations, 
have  been  brought  to  an  average  degree  of  perfection ;  if  avo  except 
them,  the  Spaniard  of  to-daj^ — in  the  rude  and  simple  eontriA’anees  Ik; 


mode  in  Avhichhe  transports  himsclt  and  his  wares  from  place  to  place, 
' — -in  no  respect  ditfers  from  his  remotest  anc(;stor. 

Jle  refuses  to  be  ruled  by  the  laws  of  modern  nations,  or  to  bow  liis 
neck  to  the  yoke  of  progress;  he  cannot  bring  himself  to  depart  from 
his  old  local  and  hereditary  associations,  or  to  adopt  innovations  ol 
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wlii/h  lio  is  incapaMo  of  even  discerninp:  the  advanta;^os;  ho  only  ; 
his  own  in‘5iirmoiintahlo  ohjoctions,  such  ns,  either  that  they  are  sui'- 
f.V‘ste(l  hy  Inrei liners,  they  imply  a  moral  inferiority  in  liimself  and  a 
capability  of  improvement  in  his  own  modm  agendi^  or  tinally  that 
tlicv  would  ho  subversive  of  his  own  cherished  notions  and  habits; 
whenever,  tliercforc  the  Spaniard  is  civilized,  it  will  be  in  spite  of 
hi  in  sell'. 


'J’lio  Spaniard  is  an  ethnological  curiosity  in  Europe — by  no 
moans  a  nice  ])crson  to  live  with,  we  sliould  think  ;  but  still, 
with  marks  upon  liis  character,  wc  cannot  fail  to  admire,  and 
some  even  by  us  imitable.  Yet,  here  we  are,  no  doubt,  to  fiiKl 
tlu‘  caiist'  of  tliat  wonderful  mitional  prostration  wliicb  keeps 
Spain  solitary,  a  morose  and  morbid  nationality — like  a  ])0(ir 
nobleman  ])ossesse(l  of  iidinito  metins  of  w'oaltli,  jewels,  and  ro- 
LTulia  in  bis  old  lumily  treasuries,  immense  woods  and  ])arks,  and 
eveiy  kind  of  serviec'ubh^  ereature  on  Ids  estates;  iron  and  coal 
amoufjf  mountains  all  his  own,  and  vines  trailing  alonj^  Ids  rich 
nneult ivat(‘d  j^ardens,  and  bays  of  the  ocean  breakinu:  tlio 
sliores  (d*  Ids  (‘stat(‘,  and  loiiii;  coasts  for  tislieries,  or  for  coin- 
mere(‘ ;  and  lu',  moody,  poor,  and  jiassionale,  and  morbid,  and 
inactive — such  amoncr  the  nations  is  Spain.  And,  probably, 
slu'  iR‘V(‘r  was  rich  or  ojudent,  beyond  the  ])()ssession 
of  imiiKUiso  nu'ans  of  opulence.  Fifty  years  since  Si2;nior 
Antonio  do  Faiujiany  wrote  a  sinii^ular  work,  in  which 
h('  controverted  the  illusion  of  the  ancient  wealth,  opu¬ 
lence  and  ]>r()spcrity  of  Spain.  AVc  repeal’d  Spain  as 
a  tallcn  nation  ;  in  truth,  in  these  particulars  she  never 
rose;  commcrci*  and  manufactures  tlourislied  never,  or  but  in  a 
V(‘ry  inferior  decree  compared  witli  even  her  contemporary 
nations  tlicn.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  Spanish 
wool  of  the  Fourteenth  Century  does  not  seem  to  have  been  held 
in  estimation  for  superior  qualities,  and  the  breed  of  native  sheep 
was  improved  by  sheep  from  Gloucestershire,  sent  over  as  ])art 
of  the  marriaj^fo  ])orlion  of  the  Princess  Catherine,  daughter  of 
John  of  Gaunt,  tlie  wife  of  Henry  JIT.,  of  Castillo.  The  ancient 
])opulation  ot  Spain,  in  tlie  reign  even  of  Philip  11.,  by  the 
close  amdysis,  instituted  by  competent  inquirers,  falls  lar 
below  the  ideas  usually  entertained  of  it.  AVe  have  no  doubt 


that  the  character  of  the  Spaniard  has  ever  been  wliat  it  is  now, 
and  that  character  has  always  retarded  any  national  develop¬ 
ment  or  ])rogrcss.  At  the  same  time  the  presence  of  the 
Romish  (  hurch  in  Spain  lias  been  even  bovond  any  other 
spot  an  inlinite  evil.  There  the  Inquisition  had  its  origin,  and 
exorcised  its  most  atrocious  cruelties  ;  it  was  active,  and  it'^ 
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almost  omnisclGnt  activity  and  cruelty,  touiul  no  rctardinj^ 
power  trom  the  natively  superstitious,  and  altoi«;ctlur  indolent, 
mind  ot*  the  country;  that  indolent  luiiid,  the  coiupoimd  oi‘ 
the  wildest  lancy,  and  the  most  ludicrous  iNsonvionCf'  in  whieli 
the  Spaniard  revels  in  tlie  consciousness  of  his  own  iiuportaiua' ; 
as  tlie  cliief  of  all  human  creations,  was  flatten'd  by  tlie  com¬ 
pliment  of  bein^  the  “  Head  of  all  the  faithful.’'  ’riie  poorest 
peasant  grew  prouder  as  he  boasted  of  his  unadulterated  ( ’hristian 
blood.  It  is  a  wonderful  story  still,  the  noble  ('Ifort  made 
by  the  few  to  aid  the  work  of  the  lleformation.  It  is  a  dreadful 
chaj)ter;  we  do  not  know  the  horrible  and  enormous  crueltii's 
of  Koine,  till  we  read  what  she  did  to  trample  out  liberty 
of  thought,  intelligence,  truth,  holiness,  and  every  kind  of 
liberty  there ;  not  merely  so,  even  now,  still  more  tlu'u,  tlui 
Spaniard  failed  to  make  any  distinction  between  ^lahomedaiis, 
heretics,  and  Jews,  they  were  all  bound  to  the  same  stake, 
and  perished  in  the  same  tire  ;  their  names  all  crowded  togetlu'r 
in  the  same  public  branding  inscription,  which  carri('d  the 
memory  of  the  sulferers  with  shame  to  posterity,  riiildn'u  and 
children's  children,  were  all  thrown,  indiscriminately,  into  a 
degraded  caste,  for  ever  consigned  to  infamy — the  caste  of 
execrated  miscreants.  It  is  not  wonderful,  when  we  n'lnemlx'r 
how  rapidly  the  heresy  of  evangelical  holiness  spread  in  S[>aiii, 
and  how  intolerantly  and  immediately  it  was  buiait  out,  that 
this  also  conspired  to  throw  the  nation  back  in  its  progress. 
Incidentally  we  may  mention  the  following  anecdote*,  related 
by  ])r.  A\  isenian  in  his  Essay.  It  surely  reveals  one  great  cause 
of  the  prostration  of  the  people  in  th(>  servile  superstition, 
which  is  their  own  glory  and  praise.  He  says  : — 

It  happened  to  us  oneo  to  be  of  a  ])firty  waiting:  in  a  Spanish  draw¬ 
ing-room  for  the  announcement  of  dinner.  In  the  jf/azu  or  square, 
before  the  house,  was  a  parish  church,  it  was  pouring  rain,  yet  the 
bell  announced  that  Communiou  was  about  to  be  l)orne  to  .some  j)erson. 
All  were  busy  talking  in  various  groups,  till  one  ot  the  little  childrt'ii  ot 
the  family  suddenly  exclaimed, — “  Sale  su  JiLni/calnd'^ — II is  Majesty 
is  coming  out.”  When  all  was  instantly  hushed,  every  one  fell  on  his 
knees,  and  remained  in  adoration  till  the  sounds  ot  the  procession  had 
died  away.  What  a  simple  expression  !  Yet,  how  full  ot  eiKTgy, 
realit}’,  and  life!  How  fully  and  firndy  had  that  child  hold  of  the 
whole  Catholic  doctrine,  and  how  unwaveringly,  untlincliingly  was  hv 
sure  to  kcej)  it ;  while  it  remained  embodied  in  so  brief,  yet  so  ample, 
so  simple,  vet  so  sublime  a  phrase  !  This  is  not  an  uncommon  expres¬ 
sion  among*  Spaniards.  In  fact,  the  ordinary  way  of  stating  that  die 
blessed  Sacrament  is,  or  is  not  re.served  at  a  given  altar,  is  by  saying 
“  His  Divine  Majesty  is,”  or  “  is  not  here  I” 
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And,  therefore,  it  is,  we  believe,  that  Mrs.  Byrne  is  able  to 
say 

AVc  may  liken  the  moral  condition  of  Spain  to  the  physical  aspect  of 
Ib'rculaiieum  and  I’ompeii,  arrested  in  the  very  attitude  in  wliich, 
])r<‘athiniir,  living:,  and  unwarned,  they  were  transfixed,  and  there  stand 
olferin”:  to  our  contemplation,  in  their  suggestive  remains,  the  very 
actualities  of  life  belonging  to  the  period  that  preceded  them,  consist¬ 
ing  of  facts  and  details  such  as  no  historian,  no  painter,  could  have 
su]>plicd. 

Kven  so  it  is  with  living  Spain :  existing  contemporaneously  with 
ourselves,  she  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  rest  of  Europe,  and 
Ijclongs  to  a  bygone  age.  AVc  can  scarcely  account  for  the  arresting 
iiitlu(*ucc  ill  her  case,  we  can  only  note  the  fact  that  the  Spain  of  to¬ 
day  is  the  very  Spain  of  her  forefathers,  the  living  prototype  of  herself, 
and  if  wc  would  trans[)ort  our  modern  individualities  into  past  centu¬ 
ries,  and  explore  the  thoughts  and  feelings,  the  theory  and  the  practice 
of  times  long  spent,  and  men  long  dead,  wc  may  form  a  tolerable  idea 
of  Avhat  they  were,  by  studying  the  mind  and  manners  of  the  people  of 
nineteenth  century  Spain. 

It  is  only  by  travelling  in  Spain,  and  living  in  the  midst  of  Spaniards, 
that  we  realize  in  all  its  practical  discomfort  the  fact  that  the  iini- 
viTsal  civilization  of  our  limes  has  as  yet  failed  to  penetrate  hertobacco- 
thi(‘kened  atmosphere;  at  the  same  time  it  introduces  us  to  a  state  of 
things  we  could  scarcely  find  elsewhere,  and  which  we  cannot  expect 
will  survive  very  long  here.  The  day  cannot  now  be  far  distant  when 
the  primitive  and  unso|)histicatcd  simplicity  of  Spain  will  be  dissipated 
bt'foro  the  civilizing  intluences  of  more  advanced  nations,  and  the  now 
unicpio  IVninsuIa  will  bo  reduced  to  the  level  of  her  regenerators.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  what  compensatory  attractions  she  will  then  oiler  in 
exchange  for  the  patriarclial  characteristics  which  have  so  long  been, 
and  may  still  be  said  to  be,  essentially  her  own. 

Spain  as  she  is,  may  bo  regarded  as  a  waif  of  departed  generations,  a 
forgotten  and  forsaken  relic  of  the  past, — a  past  whose  dim  light 
llickcrs  amid  the  mazes  of  tradition,  surrounded  by  a  iiebulum  of  mys¬ 
tery  and  romance;  but  if  its  details  be  shrouded,  our  eagerness  to  p(‘ne- 
trate  the  intervening  veil,  and  discover  the  facts  it  conceals,  is  only 
thereby  the  more  vividl}’  aroused. 

AVe  fear  those  extracts  and  remarks  will  scarcely  convey  a 
very  accurate  idea  of  these  entertaining  volumes  ;  as  we  liave 
ludbre  said,  the  result  of  the  writer’s  travel  and  pcr.sonal  obser¬ 
vation  , those  who  are  aeciuainled  with  the  author’s  previous  work, 
Hiimxh  Infcnor-'i^  w  ill  anticipate  the  lively  and  frecpicntly,  what 
w  e  must  also  call  the  somewhat  flippant  grace  of  her  style.  Some 
ol  her  allusions  are  very  happy,  she  has  a  good-natured  eye  w  hicli 
instantly  sees  and  ai)i)reeiates  the  best  of  everything.  The 
books  are  a  most  animated  talk  about  idl  the  w  ritcr  saw ,  and  it 
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is  quite  vain  to  expect,  and  who  can,  in  fact,  rou<>h  it.  As  Mr. 
Ford  says,  ‘Mliere  God  sends  the  meat,  and  tlie  evil  one  tlie 

cooks,  there  arc  more  altars  than  kitchens  do^  millicnde  prefren 
j)(is  u)i  CKisntierd^  This  understood,  then  the  anti(|uarian 
may  pore  over  the  fossils  of  a  thousand  years.  Komish  niagni- 
llcence  and  Aroorish  elegance,  gossamer  Aladdin  palaces,  the 
creatures  of  oriental  gorgeousness  and  imagination  ;  and  here  he 
may  find  paintings,  the  master-pieces  of  Italian  genius,  and  the 
glories  of  Velasquez  and  Alurillo  ;  and  cathedrals,  such  cathe¬ 
drals,  such  Gothic  glooms,  and  sunny  towers,  while  mountains 
of  marble,  and  metallic  sierras  break  the  vision  before  the  eye, 
or  test  the  climber’s  ])ower.  AVhile,  among  the  villages,  savs 
Air.  Ford,  arc  opportunities  for  adventures,  elbow-deep.  With 
many  of  these  traits.  Airs.  Fyrnc  also  deals  with  vivacity.  Slu' 
seems  to  have  kept  the  highway,  however.  lVrha])s  there  is  a. 
better  im])ression  to  be  received  from  some  parts  of  Spain  which 
does  not  distinctly  come  out.  She  seems  to  have  hurried  along 
with  almost  too  much  rapidity,  really  to  have  enjoyed;  and 
]h7ifjenci((s  and  railways  have  presented  her  i)arty  with  every 
variety  of  discomfort.  The  following  extract  vividly  describi's: — 

PTLIOrXClA  VIEW  OF  LIFE  IN  Till:  SIEKK.V  :^IOKENA. 

AVc  changed  mules  very  often ;  still  it  was  hard  work,  for  the  roads 
were  hilly,  tortuous,  snd  deep  in  sand.  The  length  of  the  jouriuy  was 
enormously  increased  by  the  winding  of  the  mountain  gradients ;  for 
we  were  ])assing  over  the  wild  and  extensive  range  of  the  Sierra  Alorcna, 
so  that,  after  toiling  up  a  steep  ascent  for  more  than  an  hour,  we  seemed 
to  he  retracing  our  steps  hy  tlie  next  turn  of  the  zig-zag  road,  and  often 
found  ourselves  facing  exactly  the  same  view  as  before,  only  a  few  yards 
higher  up. 

The  panoramic  range  around  us  was  inexpressibly  grand  ;  the  weather 
was  magniticent,  and  it  was  fortunate  the  recent  rain  had  laid  the  dust, 
which  would  have  molested  us  terribly  but  for  this.  A  more  beautilul 
ami  varied  road  could  not  be  imagined ;  now  we  were  rolling  along  a 
wild  and  picturesque  valley,  with  tlie  steep  rock  making  a  mighty  wall 
beside  us,  the  sterile  surface  only  broken  by  a  mountain  torrent,  or  an 
accidental  trace  of  bright-coloured  lichen  ;  while  a  roughly  constructed 
bridge  crossing  the  stream  we  were  following — now  smooth  as  glass, 
and  now  bounding  over  the  rocks, — or  a  shepherd’s  hut,  minghMl  itsell 
with  tlie  vegetation,  and  gave  incident  and  vitality  to  the  uni(|ue  pic¬ 
ture.  At  another  time,  we  were  galloping  along  tlie  edge  cd*  a  deep  and 
wide  ravine  where  the  sloping  sides  would  show  patches  of  und(“rwood, 
in  which  the  richest  hues  contended ;  but  their  character  is  one  ot 
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s(‘vcrity,  and  tho  steep  and  rugged  surface  displayed  some  vcay  beautlfu^ 
and  varied  speeifiaais  of  iiativi^  in:irld(‘s.  Now  and  then  a  small  and 
liiimhle  tile-roofed  habitation  would  ])e('p  out  of  its  lurking-place,  as 
il  to  remind  one  of  tin?  exisUmco  of  hunian  life,  and  to  show  liow  scant 
is  tlu*  population  of  these*  vast  and  inagnitieent  tracts;  a  cow  U'thered 
to  a  post,  or  a  1(‘W  goats  browsing  on  the  mountain  sides,  indicated  ih,. 
mean  circumstances  and  pi  imitive  occupation  of  the  isolated  inhabitants. 

In  some  of  these  chasms,  far  down  below  the  level  we  were  travers¬ 
ing,  we  sometimes  watched  the  excavating  and  tunnelling  operations 
for  the  jirojeeted  lines  which  are  soon  to  desecrate  these  majestic  soli¬ 
tudes,  jirofane  their  imposing  stillness,  and  destroy  the  charm  of  those 
untamed  cordilleras  which  now  till  the  mind  with  their  own  traiujuil 
and  poetic  beauty. 

Wherever  w’e  discerned  a  distant  hamlet,  it  wms  of  the  meanest 
domestic  architecture:  the  agricultural  processes  that  W’e  observed  were 
almost  as  primitive  as  the  primeval  rocks  and  fastm  sse.s  among  which 
we  were  w  ending  our  w’ay  ;  w  hile  tlie  rare  groups  we  met,  w  hether  in 
lh(‘ir  attire,  their  accessories,  or  their  cattle,  continually  olfered  a  varied 
jdiase  of  life,  at  once  noved  and  antiipiated. 

About  mid-day  w’e  stoj)p(‘d  for  lialf  an  hour  at  La  Carolina  iov  (dmmrzo^ 
but  a  diligence  table  d'hote,  at  no  time  a  very  tempting  repast,  seemed 
here  simply  impossible;  so  wx*  alighted  to  stretch  our  limbs,  and  also 
to  take  a  jaxp  at  the  interior  of  the  inn.  We  had  had  no  chance  of 
j)roviding  ourselve  s  with  food,  and  wx're  compelled  to  fall  back  on  bread 
and  melons,  which  w’e  obtained  in  the  queer  old  market-place.  What 
a  (luaint  old  town  it  was,  and  how’  antiquated  was  everything  that 
belonged  to  it !  The  street  architecture  wuis,  to  a  certain  extent, 
.Moorish,  and  the  mud  w’alls,  denuded  jealously  caged  gn)iind- 

lloor  windows,  mysterious  arched  entrances,  and  colonnaded  solanos, 
contributed  to  its  t)ricntal  character.  The  poverty  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  tbe  hand-to-mouth  system  on  which  they  cany  on  existence,  is 
:q)palling  to  an  Knglish  imagination,  which  cannot  conceive  liow'  it  is 
possible  that  even  the  special  local  produce  ot  the  country  is  not  to  be 
liad  in  its  ow'ii  neighbourhood. 

l>iit  must  leave  our  readers  to  make  their  owui  acquaintance 
with  these  lively  descriptions,  and  xvitli  the  charming  little 
graphii*  w'oodcuts  W’orthy  companions  of  graphic  letter-press. 
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A  PLEA  FOR  THE  DISORGANIZATION  OF 
CHRISTIANITY.^ 

some  time  since  brioHy  noticed  this  little  book,  and  ex- 
▼ »  pressed  ourselves  as  compelled  entirely  to  dissent  from 
its  conclusions.  Since  then  two  or  three  other  copies  have 
reached  us  by  post,  we  know  not  from  what  (piarter,  and  we 
tiiid  in  many  circles,  in  ditlorent  ])arts  of  the  kin<i;'dom,  it.  is  bcinjjf 
read.  The  author,  therefore  (or  his  friends),  is  evidently  desirous 
of  trainiuf^  up  a  discipleship  to  his  palsy  in  and  paralysinp;  creed 
of  nof^ations  and  indifference,  and  wc  do  not  think  a  few  pa^es 
will  be  altoj^cther  wasted  in  briefly  dealinj^  with  the  mourn¬ 
ful  and  dreary  sophistries  involved  in  this  train  of  arp^u- 
ment,  and  set  forth,  we  must  admit,  with  a  lar(>e  amount  of 
iiiffcniousness  and  plausibility.  AV  e  may  at  once  say,  that  the 

true  title  for  the  book  is  that  with  which  we  have  headed  this 

paper,  and  there  is  some  Jesuitry  in  <>;ivin<^  it  any  other.  Our 
hcadiim  exactlv  describes  its  argument  and  its  purpose  ;  it  is  a 
plea  for  disorganising  Christianity  ;  lor  breaking  up  all  corporate 
social  church  action,  and  reducing  church  life,  not  only  to  t ho 
merest  minimum  of  communion,  but  a  commumon  ^ 

the  members  shalbknow  each  other’s  individuality,  and  find  that 
individualitv  shaped  exactly  to  the  same  narrow  pattern  o  k  ( a 
and  experience.  The  aiigument  is  that  organised  >  ms  lani  y 
is  uot  of  (!o<l— spirit  is  flic  only  possible  unit y— ond  Ibo  writer 
would  have  all  eluirclies  broken  up,  dissolved,  and  seattered,  aiul 
iudividualisni,  solitary  and  alone,  exercise  its  influeiiee  ;  he  tlieii 
auffcrs  great  things  tVoni  this.  In  fact,  the  aiigiiiiu  n  is  nim  i 
of  this  order “  You  have  a  human  hody,  it  is  material ;  it  is 
“  exposed  to,  is,  in  fact,  subject  to,  many  diseases  and  pains,  an. 

“  dangers;  butt  he  soul — the  mind  isthconlyiini  y.  **'  , '*^  I'lV. 

“  in  the  absence  of  it  dissolves  and  decays.  V'*V  *'• 

“  this  organisation  is  not  of  (iod,  for  God  is  life,  hut  the  body 
“diseased  and  dies;  therefore,  ./Morgmnise  the  body  by  e.mi- 
“  mitting suicide — asitdocsnothchayeitsell  wo  ,  ***'*^.'1  _ 

“  it.”  This  is  the  exact  translation  of  the  analogy  of  the  author. 

*  Orqanized  Christlmnl;/ :  1$  il  of  Mmyrof  Ood  ?  {''"‘.f 'n 

the  “  Destiny  of  the  lluinan  Ibice.”  Simpkin  ami  Marslull. 

NOVbIMBtU. - VUL.  XI. 
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TTis  advice  is  as  bad  and  nnsoiind  in  one  (^so  as  it  wonld  bo  in 
the  otlier.  AVo  assuredly  do  not  intend  to  follow  it,  and  it  mnv 
be  supposed  to  be  too  obviously  silly  to  mislead  any  into  its 
dreary  and  unsubstantial  phantoms  of  moonsliinc ;  but  in  this 
(lav  when  tlie  wliole  welkin  is  ringing  witli  cries  of  “  Lo  here  I 
and  Lo  there  !  tliese,  wliicli  are,  in  lact,  pretty  mueli  the  views 
of  tlic  Plymoutli  brethren,  altliough  not  put  forth  ostensiblv  as 
such, — when  it  is  so  much  more  easy  to  assail  and  sneer  at  the 
workers,  tlian  to  attempt  their  work, — when  a  man  may  easilv 
make  liis  calling  and  election  sure  by  accusing  all  the  brethren 
who  follow  not  with  him  ;  and  when  what  is  wanting  in  fact 
may  be  ekixl  out  by  misrepresentation,  this  pamphlet  is  sure  to 
lind  a  large  accc'ptance. 

To  begin,  then,  the  author  clears  his  ground  by  asserting  that 
“  No  indication  is  to  bo  found  in  the  sacred  recemd,  that  it  ever 
“  would  be  the  obligation  of  the  Churcli  at  large  to  subdue  the 
“  world  to  Christ !  ”  Preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature,  was 
a  command  given  exclusively  to  the  ai)ostles ;  the  work  of 
evangelization  was  all  done  and  finished  in  the  days  of  the 
apostles  !  so  to  attempt  to  convert  mankind  must  be  synonymous 
with  persecution.  Here  is  a  precious  morsel,  at  once,  of  criticism, 
and  in  the  closing  paragraph  of  hard-hearted  iiiditferencc : — 

Nor  is  then' — and  tliis  sliould  be  carefully  noted — a  single  indication 
— even  a  hint — that  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  either  the  apostles  or 
the  first  Christians  thought  that  the  salvation  of  the  world  depended,  in 
any  degree,  on  their  tidelity,  (‘ffort,  or  prayers.  Hence  it  is  that,  in  the 
apostolic  ago,  no  trace  is  to  be  found  of  that  exaggerated  idea  of  Christian 
ri‘Sponsihility  which  always  induces  what  may  properly  he  called  th^ 
perseenting  spirit.  The  words  of  the  Lord  to  the  two  apostles,  “  Ye  know 
not  what  spirit  ye  are  of”  (Luke  ix.  55),  and  the  rebuke  to  Peter, 
“  Put  up  thy  sword,”  were  then  fresh  in  their  minds.  It  was  left  for 
thi'ok^gians,  both  Catholic  and  Protestant,  in  later  days  to  discover  that 
the  massacre  of  the  Canaanites  and  Pilijah’s  slaughter  of  the  priests  of 
P»aal  justified  the  atrocities  of  persecutors.  The  first  Christians  had 
not,  ind(‘ed,  the  power  to  persecute,  hut  neither  had  they  the  will.  The 
doctrine  of  Divine  sovereignty — then  never  separated  from  the  Divine 
love — was  iinnly  believed, — so  firmly,  that  painful  anxiety  or  acute 
distress  relative  to  the  future  lot  of  unconverted  friends  or  relatives  was, 
so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  what  is  written,  absolutely  unknown. 

Texts  of  Scripture  would  be  lost  upon  a  temper  and  character 
like  this.  Is  there  any  hope,  then,  for  the  world?'  Is  it  an 
utterly  lost,  and  doomed,  and  irreparably  condemned  world? 
Wliy  he  re  tlie  autlior,  while  he  seems  to  hold  this,  is  a  little 
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inconsistent,  and  sliglitly  differs  from  Paul.  That  Apostle  says — 
“lloNV  shall  they  call  on  Him  of  whom  tliey  liave  not  heard?” 
This  author  says — It  is  certainlv  worthy  of  note  that  truth 
“  neyer  made  so  much  progress  among  the  heathen  as  wluai  it 
was  altogether  unaggressive,  and  had  to  he  sought  for  by 
“  those  who  wanted.”  Possibly,  it  would  be  very  interestin<r 
to  have  access  to  the  author’s  repertory  of  tacts  in  church  liis- 
tory  ;  certainly,  tlie  instance  he  cites — ^Iadagasi*ar — breaks 
down.  Hither  the  Gospel  was  carried  precisely  in  that  aggressive 
manner,  the  author  deprecates — sent  fortli  by  those  missionary 
organisations  he  dreads  and  despises.  “  Hath  a  nation  changed 
“  its  gods  ”  at  any  time  after  this  fashion  AVh)  believe  never. 
The  Gospel,  like  civilisation,  is  a  light  which  must  be  carried  to 
be  known.  It  is  aniusing  to  read  this  dreaming  apology  for 
human  indolence  and  inaction  liiding  itself  beneath  the  subter¬ 
fuge  that  the  Christian,  like  the  Israelite,  is  not  to  })reaeh  the 
truth  but  to  live  it — to  bo  an  attractive,  but  not  an  aggressive', 
missionary,  'fhe  savage  is  to  seek  civilisation  ;  the  convict  and 
the  thief  are  to  be  self-transformed  ;  tlie  cliild  to  be  self-edu¬ 
cated;  the  depraved  self-governed.  ]le  ])roclaims  the  doctrine 
of  ‘‘limitation  as  opposed  to  universality.”  This  was  the  mark 
of  Judaism — it  is  tlie  mark  of  Cliristianity  also  : — “we  are 
Christians,  you  are  not ;  on  the  contrary,  we  know  you  well  ; 
you  arc  lost  souls — heirs  of  wrath  ;  but  lielp  yourselves,  and 
God  help  you ;  for  us,  we  have  no  commission  to  j)ray  for  you, 
to  preach  to  you,  or  to  enlighten  you ;  out  of  your  way  we 
get;  you  poor  and  wretched,  sick  and  sore;  we  belong  to  the 
order  of  the  Levites,  who  beheld,  we  know,  the  distressed,  and 
“  passed  by  on  the  other  side.^  ”  This  is  the  cheerful  doetrim^ 
of  this  jweeious  bijou.  It  might  be  worth  while  for  the  author 
to  inquire  what  the  good  Samaritan  will  say  to  this  singular 
conception  of  neighbourly  duty.  How  comes  our  autlior  into 
the  possession  of  such  an  inhuman  creed?  Well,  he  “notices 
that  the  present  purpose  of  (iod,  so  far  as  it  is  reveah'd  in 
Holy  Scripture,  seems  rather  to  be  iJte  perfect ing  of  the  few 
“  than  the  general  improvement  of  the  many.”  He  finds  “  that 
“  conversion  of  men  is  not  mentioned  as  one  of  the  iruits  of  the 
“  spirit !  ”  “  The  Church  in  Scripture  is  described  as  occupying 
'' passive,  ratlier  than  an  active,  position.”  “The  perfecting 
of  the  few  ;” — this  is  tlie  great  design  !  We  are  amazed  at 
the  author’s  method  of  reading  the  New  d’estament,  and  the  life 
uf  the  intrepid,  the  incessantly  aggressive,  and  active  Haul, 
always  going  to  the  nations  “  heyond” — never  “  satisfltsl  with 
”  another  man’s  line  of  things.”  Wretched — pre-eminently 
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wrotohed — is  all  this  narrow-mindedness — this  perpctuallv 
thinking  ot‘  tny  soul — tlie  sure  sign  of  bad  spiritual  healtli.  The 
man  who  is  over  talking  of  mg  stomach — “  /;///  digestion,”  his 
conversation  is  not  entertaining.  This  is  what  the  writer 
means  by  the  perfecting  the  few — certainly,  it  will  have  one 
result,  and  it  will  be  to  him  a  gratifying  note  of  praise  ;  “  Ijord, 
‘‘  1  have  been  honoured  to  do  very  little  good  in  the  world !  I 
have  had  too  many  whims  and  notions,  and  crochets  in  my  head 
“  for  tliat ;  but  1  am  thankful  that  in  these,  my  declining  days, 
‘‘  my  powers  are  being  used  to  prevent  the  good  that  others 
might  do  !  1  am  tliankful  that  I  infected  old  A\  right  witli 

“  doubt,  and  he  has  taken  olf  his  guinea  from  the  ^lissionary 
“  Society.  I  stopped  young  Wilson  as  he  was  starting  olf  to 
“persuade  an  unbeliever  to  think  of  C  hrist.  I  am  glad  1  have 
“  (juiteput  a  spoke  in  ^laiVs  teaching  in  the  Sunday  School,  and 
“  1  believe  ve  shall  hear  no  more  about  llible  Societies  in  my 
“  neighbourhood.  Come,  come,  these  things  make  a  man  look  up. 
“  1  am  not  without  some  influence  after  all.”  Jloesall  this  sound 
very  severe?  but  this  is  the  very  intention  of  the  writer,  and 
these  are  the  things  for  which  he  might  ()lfer  u])  his  ])salm  of 
])raise.  Thus  we  find  he  speaks  in  language  which,  as  it  is  en¬ 
tirely  exempt  from  all  charity  in  its  spirit,  naturally  makes  us 
less  disposed  to  search  for  words  leaving  no  sting.  Having 
brought  the  world  and  Church  to  his  ideal  state,  he  says : — 


Jhit  benevolence  would  be  more  individual  than  it  is  now.  Each 
man  for  himself  would  ask  of  Clod  more  earnestly  than  he  docs  at  ])1t- 
Bcnt,  for  his  own  precise  work  in  the  world,  and  would  try  to  do  that  as 
pimply  and  as  disinterestedly  as  he  could.  He  might  unite  with  others 
in  some  common  work  of  beneficence,  but  it  would  be  as  sik  ntly  as 
possible. 

Public  meetings  to  excite  the  feelings  of  a  mixed  crowd,  and  to  draw 
forth  their  moneg,  would  he  unknown.  Plot  form  speeches,  having  no 
higher  end  in  view  than  this,  would  he  regarded  as  an  abomination.  “  VtV- 
ports''  of  good  srrrosKn  to  he  done  would  he  odious,  ^lachincry  in  all 
spiritual  work  would  be  dispensed  with  to  the  utmost  possible  e.xteiit. 
Asa  rule,  each  man  would  be  his  own  almoner,  and  instead  of  seeking 
to  do  good  with  tho  money  of  others,  would  shrink  from  its  aj)proi)ria- 
tion. 

Above  all,  and  this  would  regulate  action,  Christian  men  would  learn 
to  rent  in  (iod  ;  to  be  satisfied  w  ith  the  Divine  government  of  the  world, 
whether  success  or  failure  attended  their  endeavours  to  do  good  in  it ; 
and  perchance  they  might  then  be  preserved  from  imagining  that  their 
presentation  of  the  Gospel,  whether  from  the  Pulpit  or  the  Press,  must 
ot  necessity  be  so  clear  and  convincing  that  neglect  of  the  messiigc 
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as  likely  to  be  liital  as  if  it  bail  been  preaebeJ  by  an  apostle  or  war- 
raiiled  by  miracle. 

All  this  comes  from  the  writer’s  perception  :  “  plainly  enough 
“that  the  judgment,  which  now  snhordinates  all  other  purposes 
“of' the  ininistrv  to  the  conversion  of  the  nnpiodly  is  a  lalse 
“  one.”  Well,  tnie;  hnt  what  of  the  judgment  whieli  snhordinates 
all  other  i>urposes  of  the  ministry  to  seltish,  self-seeking,  and 
self-serving;  working  ever  with  the  view  to  the  iwrtWIuin 
^ofsef’'  Kot  so  did  lie  act,  who  left  the  “  ninety-and  nine  and 
went  into  the  wilderness,  to  seek  and  save  the  lost,  and  here 
it  hack  on  llis  own  shoulders,  rejoicing.  The  doctrines  and 
pissa-n's  wo  have  cited  will  show  the  wild  character  ot  this 
lKiok,'’for  which  a  largo  acceptance  is  evidently  being  .sought ; 
and  we,  perhaps,  need  not  much  more  closely  characterise  it, 
or  (piotc  from  it ;  hut  it  is  full  of  fatal  errors  ;  we  will,  however 
point  out  two  or  three  more,  as  especially  hearing  upon  that 
plea  for  disorganization  which  is  the  Imrdtui  upon  the  luind  o 
the  author:  (1.)  he  is  averse  to  the  mingling  ot  the  g..dly  and 
the  ungodly  in  seasons  of  worship-tor  he  says  the  witness  ot 
“the  Ch,n-ch  is  lost.”  What!  is  it  lost  when  there  is  in  every 
church  the  distinct  ordinance,  the  conteden.tion  ot  believers 
around  the  Table  of  the  Lord,  and  at  the  toot  ot  the  cross  f 
Is  it  lost  when  every  church  sets  apart  and  lias  its  seasons  ot 
prayer  to  which,  while  it  excludes  none,  it  holds  its  own  in 
spe^d  and  delightful  memory  ?  Lvery  church  is.  ive  suppose 
thus  constituted  for  the  rcst-“  the 

grow”— the  1  .ord  knoweth  them  that,  are  Ills.  1  he - 

“  Denominationalisni— perhaps,  one 

“does  not  understand  that  one  part  o  ic  '  jn 

“rise  much  above  the  level  of  the  whole;  hut  '  ill  our 

author’s  sect  be,  hut  a  narrow  I'liarisaic  cluster  ol  ‘ 

heads  erect  in  spiritual  l)ride,  ^  s(‘t 

indiirerencc  to  the  perishing  ".  ‘.  .i,;,, . iPle 

of  .sects,  he  would  create  ?  (tl.)  hen  a  man 

wav  he  may  m)  on  to  great  distances;  we  are  not,  thtuloie, 
W.IJ  lie  may  V”  \  •  „rder,  he  has,  and  seems  as  il 

surprised,  that,  like  all  ol  liis  oiuli,  ,  nf 

he  would  demand  in  other.s,  some  seep  utsni  in  <</ 
revealed  truth ; — 

llannilv  however  such  scepticism  need  not  extcml  bcyoml  the  ro- 
liappiiy,  noiiever,  sul  .  .  j  j  )  .j,  „„  real  alliuiice  with 

jection  of  certain  liunian  dcduclioiis  ,  •  ,, 

living  Christianity,  and  which  were  altogellier  uuknov.ri  m  the  apos 

tolic  age. 
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(*^.)  Sinp^ilarly  enough  ho  sooms  disposed  to  exempt  National 
Churches  from  the  penalty  of  disorganisation. 

It  may,  then,  first  be  allowed,  without  really  touching  the  ])oint  at 
issue,  that  National  Churches,  whatever  evils  they  may  occasion,  are 
national  blessings,  so  far  as  everything  relating  to  the  civilization  and 
Christianizing  of  a  country  is  concerned.  That  man  must  be  deeply 
jirejudiced  wlio  cannot  allow  that,  viewed  in  this  aspect,  it  is  great Iv  to 
the  advantage  of  a  State,  greatly  lo  the  advantage  of  the  poor,  greatlv 
promotive  of  morality,  decency,  and  social  refinement,  that  an  educated 
man,  not  dependent  on  the  people  for  support,  should  reside  in  every 
j)ari8h,  and  bring  the  influence  of  his  culture  to  bear  on  the  ignoraiit 
and  rude  population  by  wdiich  he  is  often  surrounded.  As  the  channel 
of  much  beneficence ;  as  the  link  that  frequently  connects  the  higher 
with  the  lower  ranks  of  society;  as  a  visitor  among  the  poor;  as  a 
religious  teacher,  hower  slight  may  be  his  capacity ;  as  a  friend  at  the 
bi'dside  of  the  sick  and  the  dying;  as  a  supporter  of  schools  and  other 
agencies  for  the  improvement  of  those  around  him,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  on  the  mind  of  any  unprejudiced  man  that,  allowing  for  human 
defects,  a  parochial  clergyman,  w’ith  his  assistants,  man  ‘"‘^1 
thousands  of  cases  actually  is,  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  by  which  a 
country  can  be  enriched. 

AVliat  is  this  writer  after  all  ?  AVe  have  no  object  ion  to  some 
things  in  this  paragraph,  but  wdiat  then  goes  wnth  the  author’s 
auguinent  ?  That  great  organisation,  a  National  Church,  may  be, 
and  is  a  blessing.  It  has,  then,  more  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  has 
doTic  more  for  God,  more  for  human  w'ell-heing.  Yet,  what 
civilized  the  wastes  of  Cornwall  ?  wdiat  activity  has  created  and 
sustained  almost  all  evangelical  effort  in  oureountryl^  beside 
that,  which  is,  w  e  suppose,  to  be  said  of  the  Establishment  in 
our  land,  our  author  would  say  of  E’rance  ?  of  Spain  ?  Noncon¬ 
formity  is  the  only  thing,  then,  to  be  disorganized.  It  is  impossible 
not  to  detect  a  caste  feeling,  a  latent  worldliness  in  all  this. 

(1.)  AVe  have  remarked  how'  easily  the  author  leaps  over  Serlp- 
tuio,  or  breaks  it  up  to  serve  his  own  purposes  of  interpretation 
wdien  it  stands  in  his  w  ay.  AVe  could  scarcely  have  expected  that 
the  denunciations  against  the  false  prophets  in  Scripture,  would 
be  turned  to  account  for  the  purpose  of  denouncing  an  order  ot 
ministers  altogether  : — 

Of  the  **  schools  of  the  prophets,”  w’e  know  little,  and  that  little  is 
anything  but  favourable  cither  to  their  faithfulness  or  efficiency, 
have  no  evidence  that  the  order  w’as  of  Divine  appointment,  and 
have  sad  proof  that  the  persons  thus  trained  were,  as  a  rule,  w  hetluTineii 
or  w’omen  (Ezek.  xiii.  17,  18),  found  in  opposition  to  the  true  prophet. 
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They  were  the  preachers  of  smooth  things,” — the  builders  who 
“daubed”  with  “  untcmpered  mortar,” — the  hirelings  wdio  were 
willing  to  please  eilher  prince  or  people,  as  the  case  might  be,  for  **  a 
piece  of  bread.” 

ITis  w  ay  of  handling  Scripture  is  usually  narrow  and  miser¬ 
able  : — 

Before,  how^evor,  answering  the  questions  put,  allow’  mo  to  protest 
against  a  use  of  Scripture  which,  how^ever  common,  is  altogether  unjusti¬ 
fiable.  The  text,  “  He  that  watereth  shall  be  watered  also  himself” 
(Prov.  xi.  25),  does  not  really  refer  to  any  spiritual  service  whatever. 
It  simply  expresses  a  fact  of  life,  borne  out  by  all  experience,  that  he 
who  helps  others  in  their  need  wdll  himself  find  help  in  the  hour  of  his 
own  necessity.  The  man  wdiose  soul  shall  be  “  like  a  watered  garden” 
is  he  wdio  deals  his  bread  to  the  hungry,  and  satisfies  “  the  afiiicted 
soul”  (Isa.  Iviii.  11).  The  curse  on  iMeroz  is  Deborah’s  antithesis  to 
her  blessing  on  Jael,  the  w'ife  of  Jlebcr  the  Kenite,  for  betraying  ISisera. 
What  has  that  to  do  with  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  ? 

And  w’hiit  is  there  in  either  of  these  texts  to  prevent  their 
being  used  for  the  purposes  this  writer  deprecates  P  'fhat  the 
curse  of  ^leroz  does  rest  on  tliose  who  do  not  stand  on  tlui 
Lord's  side  is  eternally  true ;  and  it  is  eternally  true  tliat  the 
surest  means  of  obtaining  spiritual  refreshment  or  good  our¬ 
selves  is  to  seek  to  impart  good  to  others.  Hut  enough,  this  is 
the  spirit,  and  this  is  the  method,  and  nothing  can  be  more  sad 
tlian  to  behold  a  good  man  thus  recklessly  throw’ing  about  his 
arrow’s.  Surely^  w’c  may  ask,  and  not  import inently^  w^hat  he  is 
doing  himself  all  this  time.  “  Plverything  ”  he  says,  “  turns  on 

our  idea/  of  Christianity  w’hat  w’o  believe  Christ  intended  liis 
“Gospel  to  do  and  be."  As  he  denounces  unsparingly  all  at¬ 
tempts  to  do  good,  what  good  is  ho  getting  P  It  is  a  sad,  sad, 
imperfect  w^orld  !  The  Church  lias  imperfection  in  all  her  ac¬ 
tions  ;  but  is  this  book  the  remedy  for  the  sins  of  the  one,  or 
sorrow  for  the  shortcomings  of  tlie  other  ? 

The  organizations  of  the  Church  need  vitalizing,  not  de¬ 
stroying.  Our  ow  n  Congregational  Churches  need  not  less,  but 
more,  organisation — more  individual  action,  indeed — but  that 
individual  action  made  corporate  and  consentaneous.  It  is  the 
w  ant  of  our  Churches.  The  minister  needs  to  organise  and 
give  system  and  symmetry  to  his  ow’n  labour,  that  it  may  tell 
more  efHciently  on  his  w’hole  Church  aptioii.  The  Church  needs 
more  organization,  that  it  may  know  and  incorporate  its  w’hole 
action  more  with  the  congregation,  and  tell  on  the  world  with- 
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out.  We  have  devoted  thus  much  attention  to  our  author,  because 
we  have  so  frc‘quently  heard  this  l>ook  alluded  to  ;  and  because 
it  is  just  the  book  to  satisfy  tlic  morbid  cravings  of  innumerable 
hosts  growing  up  in  our  churches,  who  eke  out  the  short-comings 
of  their  own  inability  by  scofhng  at,  or  arguing  against,  all  well- 
meant  eft’ort.  There  is  a  spirit  of  impatience  with  quiet  labour, 
and  sensational  minds  like  that  of  our  author  longing  to  see 
more  done — perha])s,  cast  down  and  dispirited  by  many  failures 
— grow  weary,  and  even  cast  down  the  tools,  and  throw  oil’  the 
harness  of  the  warrior,  and  indite  a  cry  very  dill’erent  to  the 
Apostle,  but  exactly  like  that  of  the  book  before  us:  “ /./7  //.v 
s/rep  as  do  others,"^'  Of  the  personal  excellence  of  the  author, 
although  we  have  no  knowledge  of  him,  we  do  not  enterlaiii  a 
doubt ;  but  a  more  thoroughgoing  piece  of  Antiiiomian 
lieresy,  we  have  not  for  a  long  time  read  or  seen. 


